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“BECAUSE WE WANT TO KNOW.” 
Motto of ‘'Nature and Science" in St. Nicholas’ Water animals, plants, and whatever pertains to Nature. 


Magazine. “‘Don’t bother me—I’m too busy,” is too often. the remark from a grown-up per- 
son to a child who really wants to know. The editor of ‘‘ Nature and Science”’ gives careful attention to every question 
asked by his young readers, and “‘ We will write to ‘St. Nicholas’ about it!” has become the motto of the department. 


“THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE” 


New for Girls and Boys 


THE GREAT EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF TWO NEW DEPARTMENTS IN 
‘“*ST. NICHOLAS.” | 


During the past year Nicholas’? Magazine, which has been for nearly thirty 
years the leading children’s monthly magazine of the world (and is now the only one 
of its class), has introduced several new departments which have been extremely at- 
tractive and have greatly increased the circulation. One of these is 


“NATURE AND SCIENCE” 


For many years the editor of this new department has been accompanied by young 
folks in parties of from a few to two hundred and fifty on natural-histor excursions 
along the roadsides, across the fields, through the forests, and in the meadows anp 
swamps. This past year alone he has taken about 4500 girls and boys on tramps ag- 
gregating over 175 miles; aud now in ‘“‘St. Nicholas,” he is reaching scores of thou- 
sands of children. 

Prominent students are contributors to the department, which contains interest 
ing short articles, beautifully illustrated, telling of four-footed animals, birds, insects 


is another new department of “‘St. Nicholas’ about which the boy and girl readers are growing very enthusiastic. It is 
an organization of those who read the magazine (whether subscribers or not), without dues, and it offers prizes each 
- month for the best drawings, photographs, poems, stories, puzzles and puzzle answers, also special prizes from time to 


FROM MRS. MONTGOMERY. 


“IT shall be very glad if in any way a word of mine 
can be of service in commending the St. Nicholas to 
club women. It seems to me the most charming of 
children’s magazines—its cultural value in fostering a 
love of good 1 and Food literature is 

ELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY 
Ex-Pres. N. Y. State Federation Women’s Clubs; ‘Mem- 
ber Board of Education, Rochester, N. Y. 


FROM MRS. SCOTT. 


** Happy is the child who, with the delightful sense 
of ownership, cuts the leaves of St. Nicholas every 
month, especially since it has added to its already 
bright, entertaining and instructiye pages this valuable 
contribution—the department of Nature and Science. 

“No greater stimulus could be found for teaching 
the young to see and understand the beauties of nature. 

“Only an artist can realize how much thought and 
research this gifted band of illustrators have put into 
the varied work which so delights the young readers of 
St. Nicholas.” E.M.S 
Vice-Pres. Water Color Club (N. Y. City); Former Mem- 

Committee, General Federation Women’s 

u 


“. WHAT THE CHILDREN THINK OF IT. 


Bertha M. M. Wheeler, Fayetteville, New York, says: 

“* This League seems to me the pleasantest thin the 
editors of St. Nicholas could have thought of to bring 
into close relationship the world-wide family of St. 
Nicholas readers.” 

From Mary F. Watkins, New YorkCity: _ 

“I think the League is perfectly splendid, and I hope 

it will keep on forever.” 


From Margaret Doane Gardner, Bishop’s House, Albany, 
rk: 


New Yo 

“If ever | literary work should come to anything, 
I shall always feel that 8t. Nicholas, with its League, 
has been and is a great help.” 

Every boy and girl should be a reader of “ St. Nicho- 
las,” and every reader of “ St. Nicholas” should be a 
member of the St. Nicholas League. Address 

THE ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE, 
Union Square, New York, 


time ; and all contributions are impartially judged, with due allow- 
ance for the age of the contributor. Some of the work sent in by 
young folks shows surprising talent. - 

Another department, ‘‘ Books and Reading,” helps to turn the 
minds of the young “‘St. Nicholas” readers toward the right sort of 
literature. 

No one who «ices not see “St. Nicholas’”’ can realize what an in- 
teresting magazine it is, and how exquisitely it is illustrated; it isa 
surprise to young and old. Of literature it contains the choicest, and 
in art it has never been surpassed by any grown folks’ periodical. 
The new volume begins with November, 1900, and the subscription 
price is $3.00 a year. If there are children in your home, you can 
hardly afford to be without it. 


The Century Co., Union Sq., New York. 


A PRIZE ORAWING BY A SIXTEEN YEAR OLD BOY. 
From “' The St. Nicholas League.’’ 
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friends that we shall, from time to time, be able to give them 
items from the pen of their beloved Ellis Meredith, one of the 
most brilliant pen-women of the country. 


The best way to show one’s approval of The Club Woman 
is to renew the subscription for it. I not only do this, but 
ask you to put me on your “life subscriber list.”"—Mrs. John L. 


McNeil, Washington, D. C. 


The “Bena Dea” Club of Tecumseh, Okla., gave a recep- 
tion to the “club husbands” on New Year’s eve, and joyfully 
watched the new century in, in the consciousness that in its 
going out, women’s clubs would be a recognized part of its 


helpful influences. 


Since we have bought the Western Club Woman we have 
by far the finest club list in the country. All the prominent 
club women in all parts of the United States are now on our 
subscription lists and are ardent supporters of The Club 
Woman. We have reason to believe—and we say it with all 
modesty—that the popularity of The Club Woman with the 
better class of club women is owing to the fact that we have 
always upheld the dignity of the club movement... We have 
never catered to the personal vanity of the few by publishing 
their pictures or printing “puffs” about them, but we have be- 
lieved that the intelligent women of this country would appre- 
ciate a journal that stands for something higher than those 
things. If there are still club women in the land who like the 
other thing better, they probably will not become subscribers 
to The Club Woman, for we shall go right on publishing a 
high-class periodical, catering only to those who can appre- 
ciate the best. We do not offer premiums, publish portraits, 
offer any kind of “club bureaus,” or try in any way to bolster 
up a good thing with what it does not need. But we shall go 
right along publishing the best club journal in the world—one 
that is worthy of the great General Federation, of which it is 
the official organ. And we feel sure that the educated taste of 
the best of our club women will go right on supporting us just 


the same as ever.. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers of the Western Club we have dis- 
posed of that journal to Miss Helen Winslow, editor of The 
Club Woman, published at Boston, Mass. Subscribers will re- 
ceive The Club Woman for the uncompleted term of their sub- 
scription. The Club Woman is the organ of the G. F. W. C. 
In making this transfer the interests of subscribers have been 
considered, and it seems for the best good of all concerned 
that The Club Woman should be recognized as the organ of 
club work everywhere. Thanking our patrons, and soliciting 
their allegiance for The Club Woman, we make this public an- 
nouncement that there may be no misunderstanding in regard 
to this matter.—Ellis Meredith, Ella C. Adams. 
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TRAINING FOR SOCIAL SERVICE. 


Address delivered Before the Massachusetts State Federation 
of Women’s Clubs at Amherst, October 17th, 1900, by 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph. D., of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


P HY social service? Must we needs feel the impell- 
ing forces of other calls to effort than those of the 
eternal economic conflict, the struggle for exist- 
ence, for maintenance of individual and family 

standards of development, for self-realization and for culture? 


Social service in the usual acceptation of the term savors too 
much of slums and slumming, of soup kitchens and midnight 


missions, of the well-fed and self-satisfied purveyor of alms 


and of the self-righteous friend of youthful criminals. All 
these movements appeal to a certain definite type of personality 
in every community, and, of course, have their place. To the 
average normal and healthy individual, with less of the senti- 
mental and more of the practical interest in the larger preb- 
lems of life on its real side, such efforts seem to need reform- 
ing worse than the evils they attempt to reform. Social ser- 
vice, however, has a much broader meaning, peculiarly justified 
by the conditions of our own time. Enlightened self-interest, 
which is the true and rational altruism, is showing us that the 
individual is limited in his development and guided in his at- 
tainments by the social life, the social milieu or environment 
of which he is a part and in which he is placed. Modern 
science in the fields of biology and sociology is heaping up 
evidence to support this view. It is to the physical and social 
environment, and especially to the latter, that we must look 
for the more important motives of individual action. The ex- 
treme introspection of the older psychology has carried us 
farther than we suspect, and we are now forced to look, liter- 
ally} through the individual to the forces in his environment 
lying back of individuality and personality.* By so doing we 
have refined the methods of the earliest apostles of the study 
of environment, and are not likely to commit the errors of 
Buckle and others, whose ready and off-hand explanations of 
the causes of complex phenomena in terms of environment 
were so crude as to bring all studies of environment into dis- 
repute. 

Turning from the individual to the social population, or 
to the individual in the mass, we find that the same principle 
holds true. Those influences which persist in a people and are 
handed down for several generations through heredity are 
called race characteristics. Indeed, this is the one test of a 
race trait or characteristic, that it does tend to persist, is 
transmitted by heredity from father to son for several genera- 
tions at least. It is an indisputable fact of which the latest 
scientific work in ethnology and anthropology is actively cog- 
nizant that the new social and economic forces of modern in- 
dustry are rendering race factors of far less importance* in 
interpreting the life of the peoples of Europe and America 
today than such social environmental factors as the changes 
from country to city life, incomes that compel residence in 
tenement districts or the west end sections of our large cities, 
early or late marriages, the advantages of liberal education, 
healthful diets, and the ability to procure nutritious food 


*See Baldwin, “Social and Ethical Interpretations.” Chap- 
ters I and II, X and XII. 


*See Ripley, “Races of Europe.” Chapter XX. 


products, sanitary housing and neighborhood improvements. 
But these things no individual can control single-handed, no 
mattér how great his wealth or personal knowledge. Only in 
co-operation with his fellows and only by constant and pro- 
gressive mutual enlightenment each of the other can the 
citizens of any community command these things. Yet more 
only through external aid and the wise restraints of social 
legislation can the backward and less favored members of a 
community be prevented from imposing insuperable obstacles 
to their attainment. Civilization can no longer be maintained 
at such widely different levels, at least within the narrow 
limits of single coherent communities—our larger cities, for 
example. Indeed, who can set the limits for the application 
of this principle in these days of modern communication, 
which has brought even the woes of China so close to our 
own doors? One effect at least of the political doctrine of 
national expansion is to face the issue of how far we can 
make the longer leg of our connecting syphon reach, and thus 
equal the levels of widely different civilizations. Whether be- 
tween neighbors residing in the same street or between com- 
munities within the same town or city limits, or between na- 
tions widely separated in space or in historical antecedents, the 
principle is the same. 

Herein lies the impelling force to social service. The 
social environment of every community must be studied and 
consciously modified in a thousand ways to make possible the 
realization of the ideals of the people. That such social service 
should be the goal of all education and that it should receive 
not only the sanction of such bodies as are represented in this 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, but should be also their chief 
raison d'etre, constitutes the main thesis of this address. 


THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 


There is no lack of signs of the fact that a healthy spirit of 
social service is widely felt throughout the la This is due 
in a measure to the restlessness and craving for larger activi- 
ties so characteristic of our American people, and especially— 
if I may be permitted to say so—of so many departments of 
woman’s public work of today. Read a list of the hundreds 
of educational, religious, charitable and philanthropic societies 
at work in any large city. Study the Charities Directory of 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. You will be 
amazed and bewildered by the multiplicity of effort brought to 
bear on social problems. Yet one cannot help thinking of the 
antagonisms, the overlapping and the mis-directed aims of so 
much of this work. There is too much grubbing on the sur- 
face and too little root work being done on the social problem. 
We lack well focussed effort and intelligently directed effort. 
We are satisfied to continue costly experimentation in places 
where long since experiment should have given away to well 
defined methods based on actual knowledge of real conditions 
if there had been a proper succession of well trained workers 
passing on their results from one to the other. The spirit is 
not lacking, but judgment, knowledge and power are wanting. 
There is a story told of a mother elephant who one day acci- 
dentally stepped on a mother partridge which had just left 
her nest of eggs. Overcome with grief at the thought of the 
consequences of this sad accident, the elephant said: ‘To 
think that I, a mother, have done this thing. I will make such 
amends as I can. I will take the partridge’s place on her nest 
hatch out her eggs myself.” How often are we no less happy 
in the results of our good intentions in social work for our 
fellows than was the mother elephant in hers. 

The spirit of social service is bound to be an increasing 
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factor, not a waning one, in American civilization. With 
greater leisur¢€ and greater wealth and comfort we may expect 
more and not less of the sharing with others of thé best we 
have. Great economic changes are taking place in the home 
life. The family at one time almost a self-sufficient economic 
unit now satisfies fewer and fewer direct economic wants. 
Within the memory of some persons here present—not the 
ladies—there were well-to-do New England families in rural 
districts which did not spend fifty dollars a year for the satis- 
faction of family wants. They produced everything themselves, 
raised and prepared for use all their food supply, even the 
materials for clothing, the tools for their work, the furniture 
for their homes, and they provided within themselves all the 
essential services for the social and educational life of the 
home. All is now different even in the most primitive rural 
districts. The farmer buys all his clothing, no longer makes 
his shoes or clothes, buys a large part of his food supply, even 
many of the most common farm products, such as milk, butter 
and eggs. The farmer’s wife buys her dresses and children’s 
clothes ready-made, does not bake her own bread nor pastry. 
That staple article of diet and breeder of dyspepsia and other 
ills, the far-famed New England pie, has lost its individuality. 
They are nearly all made by a few concerns in the large cities. 
In the towns and cities this process has gone still further. 
Laundry work is given out, and in many cases all the washing 
as well, and the good Hausfrau has no longer an excuse for 
irritability on even two days of the week. A larger share of the 
cooking is performed outside of the family, and it may not be 
long until it all goes. Ladies’ tailoring promises fair to elimi- 
nate the necessity for the periodical family disturbances caused 
by the visits of the dressmaker and seasmstress. Is it not 
true that the increase of family goods and services not long 
since provided within the family itself, and constituting the 
bulk of the time-consuming burden of the wife and mother and 
daughters in each individual home, but now provided for by 
organized effort outside the home, is really remarkable? All 
these economic changes more directly affect the life of women 
than that of men. It realiy would seem that if this process 
goes on much longer at the present rate, that women are in 
danger of losing a legitimate claim to existence. If it were 
not for the fact that there are still the children to be cared for, 
and that bacteriology and the theories of what some one has 
aptly called a “germ-crazy age” have come to their rescue, 
there might well be good reason for the organization of a 
Society for the Protection of Middle-men and all women from 
extermination by the Trusts. But we have not yet taken kindly 
to the earnest suggestion of the greatest philosopher of the 
Ancient Greek world to farm out our children, nor is there 
any monopolistic combination for the propagation and per- 
petuation of the race. Barring, then, the increasing activities 
of the home in its care for the welfare of its children, activities 
increasing in importance and in their demands proportionately 
with the advance in civilization and the increase in the afore- 
said fear of germs, we note that the family is become more 
and mofé what the economist will call a “consumption” unit 
whose activities center in the consumption or use of economic 
goods produced outside of the home and in the transformation 
of economic goods into ever higher and higher ttilities. The 
successful transformation and combination of economic goods 
into higher utilities is primarily woman’s economic function in 
the modern world, but is not a function that can be confined to 
the home, but will increasingly find expression in the larger 
public life of the community. (See E. T. Devine, “Economic 
Function of Woman.”) 


In all these economic changes the result has been the 
same. They have brought about a greater specialization in 
personal activities, accompanied by greater efficiency and pro- 
ductiveness and an increase of leisure for the individual. In 
this latter respect, that is, in the increase in leisure, women as 
a class have been relatively greater gainers than men, partly 
because in the shifting of their activities part of their economic 
productive functions have been undertaken by men. It is a 
matter of congratulation, however, that all the economic 
changes in the position and work of women have been accom- 
panied by the most remarkable expansion this country has 
ever witnessed, an expansion alongside of which our political 
expansion is a mere bagatelle, an expansion in woman’s educa- 
tional interests and aspirations. The higher education and a 
more diversified education has brought woman inevitably into 
the arena of public duties and large social responsibilities, and 
must needs lead her to demand a specific training and equip- 
ment for social service. 

THE PRESENT DEMANDS OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

In the next place, let us inquire what are the chief present 
avenues of social work, and what is woman’s relation to them. 
I can, of course, unly briefly suggest in outline this phase of 
our subject. Social work of the most vital kind seems to me 
at present to be best directed and organized along four lines: 

(1) The promotion of public health and sanitation. 

(2) The protection of the highest attainable standard or 
plane of living, that is, of material welfare, for the various 
classes in society. 

(3) The attainment of a progressively better type of 
education for all, guaranteeing a better adjustment to both our 
economic and social environment. 

(4) The enlargement of our sympathies and of our gen- 
eral moral and spiritual outlook as expressed in our ideals of 
conduct and life. 

Women’s organizations are playing no mean part along all 
these lines, and are destined to do relatively more in the future. 
Probably most of us are familiar with a summary of woman’s 
public work which appeared in the September issue of Munici- 
pal Affairs in 1898. It covered about 100 pages of brief articles 
from many writers representing many cities. It was really a 
remarkable showing, and I wish we had time to review it now. 
It covered nearly all of the four lines of work just indicated, 
and yet not the half of what is being done was told. 

We are all interested in public health and sanitation, in the 
prevention of the spread of disease, in the lowering of the 
death rate, in immunity from exposure to disease, in the pro- 
tection of the sources of our water supply, of our milk supply 
and of the meat diet offered in our markets. In all of these 
things women are by nature and experience better qualified to 
lead than men, and not until women do undertake their full 
share of such social work will our community standards of 
health and cleanliness compare with those that woman has 
evolved in the home, and will those of the home in turn be 
still further improved. 

The plane of material welfare of any social class depends 
upon two things: (1) the use made of income, and (2) the effect 
of wise consumption or use of income upon production or the 
source of income. Am I not right in saying that woman is the 
consumer par excellence, the chief buyer and the leading fac- 
tor in determining the utility derived from increments of in- 
come? Woman, therefore, has a large share of responsibility 
for the social conditions of wage-earning classes by the power 
she exerts as the family buyer upon the rate of wages, the 
character of goods produced, and the development of artistic 
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elements in handiwork in a community not content with shams 
nor intoxicated by too frequent draughts at the bargain coun- 
ter. The Consumers’ League, a woman’s movement, is one of 
the first efforts to seriously attack these problems. 


Of woman’s work for improved education it is impossible 


to speak adequately here, and indeed unnecessary to recall 
anything so familiar to this audience. Surely the day cannot 
be far distant when the educational policy of the public school 
will be almost entirely in their hands in all enlightened com- 
munities. Whether the schools will then be more in or out of 
politics I will not undertake to say, but I am sure that they 
will more nearly meet existing needs than at present. I wish 
that there were time to speak more fully of the fourth general 
line of social work, which includes the charitable, missionary 
and religious. The evils of organized philanthropy, which are 
many, the short sightedness of so much missionary endeavor 
and the cheap emotionalism and bargain-counter Christianity 
in sO many current religious movements—will not disappear 
nor decrease until woman’s training for social service enables 
her to take the community point-of-view and analyze economi- 
‘cally the basis of the the most valuable service human society 
can render the individual,—the service of religion. The history 
of all social institutions teaches no lesson more clearly than 
the wisdom of transforming existing social institutions to meet 
new needs, rather than creating new ones which take so long 
to develop good traditions and to secure general acceptance 
and support. We may well look forward to a time when the 
Christian church in its broadest sense will be free from the 
trammels of controversies over creed and theological dogma 
no less than from the ultra-individualism of its emotional ap- 
’ peals, and be transformed into the leader of social activity 
that will change the environment of men and have faith in the 
controlling and reflex influences of a sane and normal environ- 
ment. 


THE TRAINING NEEDED. 


We began our discussion with a question: Why social ser- 
vice? and I propose that we close it with another: Why and 
what kind of training? A great deal of training is necessary 
if we are going to understand the economic process under- 
lying modern society, and to do efficient social service we must 
understand this economic process. It is not pleasant always, 
even if it were easy, and it is certainly not easy, to lay bare 
the skeleton of social organization, of community life, of na- 
tional life. I shall have to ask you to let me state dogmatically, 
for want of time to offer a demonstration of what I think has 
been clearly demonstrated, that the economic factor—which in 
the last analysis rests upon what John Stuart Mill stated so 
clearly to be a fundamental psychical principle, that man pre- 
fers always a greater to a lesser gain,—that this economic 
factor lies at the basis of all social life in its highest as well as 
its lowest aspects. 

There are two ways of grasping the significance of the 
economic factor with which we deal in social work: (1) 
through the careful reading of economic history of the present 
as well as that of the past; and (2) by the study of the laws 
of theoretical economics. I am frequently asked to suggest 
courses of reading for persons seeking to train themselves 
for social work. Jn cases where I can bring any personal 
influence to bear upon the inquirer I always advise as a pre- 
requisite to profitable reading of this kind a careful study of 
any good systematic treatise on political economy, especially 
such a work as Walker’s larger book, Mill’s Principles of 
Political Economy or Marshall’s Principles of Economics. One 


is sure to make haste more slowly in social work by this 
method, but with vastly greater results in the long run. 

The first kind of training needed is this systematic and 
studious reading of history and of the economic principles de- 
duced from history and from our knowledge of human nature. 
The second kind of training needed for efficient social service 
is the comparative study of facts and experience with the same 
problems in different localities. The more familiar we are 
with the facts of the community in which we are working the 
better; political facts, economic facts, social facts. An efficient 
social worker is a little in danger of becoming a busybody and 
something of a public nuisance, but never mind; go ahead in 
the name of science and you can thus cover a multitude oi 
sins. I am glad to believe that women in many places are 
today making relatively far greater progress than men in 
familiarizing themselves with the facts of social and political 
life upon which the solution of social problems depend. Much 
has been accomplished in many of your clubs through public 
discussions, committee reports and investigations of the facts 
connected with various public questions. No better direction 
can the activities of such clubs take than to stipulate free dis- 
cussion and ready debate on the facts of our social life patiently 
collected under their supervision. 

Lastly, for pre-eminent usefulness and leadership in social 
service one must begin with the training of systematic scientific 
study throughout the period of a college course, adding subse- 
quently the larger experience of contact with public affairs. 
Some of our co-educational colleges and universities are al- 
ready alarmed over the relative increase of women students, 
and the accommodations at the best women’s colleges are al- 
ready over-taxed. We need not be surprised. There are 
many reasons to lead us to believe that the future of higher 
education is to be largely in the hands of women. Ii it is to 
be made to bend in the direction of larger social service more 
must be done now to stimulate the sort of studies we have just 
mentioned, and to furnish greater opportunities for college 
training to women. 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK. 


If what has been said this evening is true, it is a lamentable 
fact that our colleges and universities have not done more to 
develop, in addition to their regular foundation courses in Po- 
litical Economy and Theoretical Sociology, a certain number 
of practical courses in the application of this knowledge to 
current problems. It seems also desirable that the college 
should have such courses available for adult students and for 
practical workers with sufficient preparation to pursue them 
with profit and not complicated by any of the restrictions 
placed upon students who are candidates for academic degrees. 
Especially those institutions in and near the large cities, it 
would seem, should endeavor to meet a very real demand on 
the part of a great number of earnest men and women devoting 
a large share of their time to public duties and sadly feeling 
the need of training to enable them to fulfil them. Even if this 
is impracticable in the present state of American higher edu- 
cation, it would seem equally important to have such practical 
courses developed for the sake of the regular students in our 
colleges and universities, many of whom would gladly elect 


them as part of their college course, and all of whom should 


constitute in the near future that enlightened element of the 
population to which appeal for help and personal service in the 
community will soon be made. After addressing a circular let- 
ter of inquiry to about fifty of our larger colleges and universi- 
ties, I am sorry to state that as yet we can hardly be said to 
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have more than begun work in this direction. The general re- 
sults of the inquiry just alluded to are as follows: A reason- 
ably good list of courses in what we may term Practical Soci- 
ology are open to men and women on equal terms and under 
fair restrictions to special and partial students not candidates 
for an academic degree at Leland Stanford, Jr., University, 
University of Wisconsin, University of Chicago, University of 
West Virginia, University of Michigan and Boston University; 
and with greater restriction upon partial students at the Uni- 
versity of Indiana, and also in connection with the graduate 
classes at Yale University, University of Pennsylvania, Colum- 
bia and Harvard. A few good courses are open for women at 
Wellesley, Smith, Bryn Mawr, Vassar, Barnard and Radcliffe. 
A few courses in the social sciences, mostly, however, in Eco- 
nomics and Political Science, are open to men and women on 
the same terms at the Universities of Washington, Colorado, 
Minnesota, Nebraska, Illinois, and South Dakota; also at 
Beloit College, Adelphi College, Wesleyan University and 
Brown University. There is some restriction upon the facili- 
ties granted to women at both Brown University and the Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, quoted in this list. There are also a 
few practical courses, although not open to women, at Dart- 
mouth and Princeton. Outside of these, so far as has been 
learned from the present inquiry, there are a number of insti- 
tutions, which open their courses equally to men and women, 
but in none of which were there any practical sociological 
courses available at present. 

A glance at the geographical distribution of the opportuni- 
ties for college training in the direction indicated will show 
that the West is doing far more than the East, and that espe- 
cially are the opportunities for women, for whom this sort of 
work should offer particular attractions, very much more lib- 
eral throughout our Western States. Such courses to be ef- 
fectual helps should be based upon a large amount of so-called 
seminary work or first-hand investigation of existing condi- 
tions. They should be accompanied wherever it is possible, de- 
pending, of course, somewhat upon the location of the institu- 
tion, by actual visits to institutions and first-hand social studies 
of the salient facts of different communities. Such work forms 
an essential part of the courses now being offered at Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University, the Universities of Indiana, Wiscon- 
sin, Chicago, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska and Illinois, and also at Yale University, Wesleyan and 
Brown. The college is necessarily a conservative institution, 
and if such courses are a desideratum, arising from the condi- 
tions of modern life, it will be necessary to bring public opin- 
ion to bear upon the present situation. With an intelligent and 
persistent demand for such work on the part of those engaged 
in practical pursuits, supported by the sort of public opinion 
that bodies like the clubs here represented are so potent in 
generating, it will not be long before there is ample response 
on the part of our colleges and universities. 

_ There does not seem to be any danger as yet of over-train- 
ing leading to paralysis of effort in social work. Yet with all 
our preparations let us not forget the obligation of service it- 
self, no matter how poor we are in natural endowment, in 
achievement or in training. Above all let us not forget the 
ethical imperative resting upon the educated man or woman, so 
beautifully expressed at the beginning of the VIItn Book of 
Plato’s Republic where he likens the world to a den in the 
mouth of a cave. The beings in the den are chained and can- 


not see things as they are only the shadows of real things. 
When one escapes from the den and gets into the light he is at 
first blinded, and only after a gradual and painful process of 


education is he able to look at the sun and enjoy the full light. 
Shall he then, asks Plato, be permitted to live a life of selfish 
ease in the enjoyment of the light and air of this new world 
into which he has come, or shall he remember his fellows who 
are still in the cave and go back to them to tell them of the 
world of reality? Yes, he must go back and learn once more to 
see in the darkness of the cave and patiently bear with those 
who are sure to misunderstand him. Why? In order that he 
may interpret for his fellows the meaning of the shadows which 
he now understands and in order that they too may share the 
blessings of the light. 


Another and greater than Plato hath said: “Freely ye 
have received, freely give.” 
MRS. ELWELL’S PAPER. 
By J. L. Harbour. 
C C HAT do you think of the plan, anyhow, Mrs. El- 
well?” 


“Why, I think that would be real nice. 
Kingford is dreadfully dull in the winter time, 
and—Mary, are you watching those preserves closely?” 

“Yes'’m, I’m seein’ to ’em,” came in guttural tones from 
the kitchen at the end of the hall in Mrs. Elwell’s little house. 

“Then I can count on you as a member of the club?” 

“Why, yes; I don’t know but you may. I’m awfully busy 
finishing up my fall canning and pickling just now, but I— 
Mary, | do believe that you are letting those preserves burn— 
I suppose that your preserving is all done, Mrs. Briggs.” 

“My preserving? My dear Mrs. Elwell, I never made an 
ounce of preserves of any kind in my life. I have no time or 
inclination for such pursuits in this wonderful age of thought 
and action, this grand, progressive age, in which mzn and 
women are having their own higher destiny revealed to them, 
and in which we are ascending from the finite to the infinite as 
our unfettered minds are released from—” 

“I do believe that my preserves are burning, Mrs. Briggs. 
Will you please excuse me for a moment while I attend to 
them?” 

There was a look of anxiety and regret on Mrs. Elwell’s 
round, honest, and still youthful face when she returned to the 
parlor, but she tried to appear calm and cheerful as she said: 

“I do not know that I understand the exact nature and ob- 
ject of the club you are organizing, Mrs. Briggs. May I ask 
you to explain just what kind of a club it is to be?” 

“It will be, I trust, just what its name indicates, a ‘Culture 
Club,’ and you must know as well as I, my dear Mrs. Elwell, 
that there is need of such an organization here in K:ngford. 
The mental barrenness of some of our wives and mothers is 
deplorable. There ars women in this town who never heard 
of Hegel, of Pherecydes, of Xenophanes, of Lubke, Carriere, 
Omar Khayyam—not even of Browning and Emerson.” 

“T—I—dare say,” said Mrs. Elwell a little awkwardly. 

“They know nothing of aesthetics nor of philosophy. Now. 
couldn’t you at our first meeting give us a paper on, say Schel- 
ling’s “Transcendental Speculation,’ or on Hegel’s ‘Views of 
Art,’ or on something of that kind? It would be lovely if you 
could.” 

“T_-I—hardly know,” replied Mrs. Elwell, her face crim- 
soning as she spoke. “You say that the first meeting will be 
next week, and I—I—really, I must make my tomato catsup, 
and a few bottles of sweet pickles. We are all so fond of them. 
I do not think that it would be well for me to take any part ia 
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the first meeting. I—oh, there is Miss Shannon coming in to 
see me about the rolls and loaf of cake I promised for the 
church festival Friday night. Now she will be the very person 
to get up the essay on Hegen’s art views. 

“She went abroad once, and maybe she saw some of them. 
She knows all about art, you know, and paints such lovely 
apple blossoms and pansies on satin. I dare say that she knows 
ail about Hegel and all the other great artists, and I must 
really confess that I do not. Come right in, Miss Shannon. I 
am real glad to see you. Here is Mrs. Briggs. She wants to 
tell you all about the ‘Culture Club’ she is getting up, and I 
am sure that she will want to tell you about it and for you to 
join.” 

Cyrilla Shannon came in with a jerky, mincing gait, and a 
fixed smile. She was a small, extremely prim-looking woman, 
long past the age when it would have been polite to ask how 
old she was; but she was too old to wear, with propriety, the 
bright colors and altogether youthful garments in which she 
was arrayed, and it was still more unbecoming in her to giggle 
as she did every time she was spoken to. She was also guilty 
of the reprehensible habit of gushing. 

Miss Shannon “did” flower pieces in oil, also canary birds 
and bluejays on their nests, with now and then a landscape 
descriptive of some bit of scenery in the vicinity of Kingford. 
Her art fell so far short of perfection that it was necessary for 
her to write the title of each painting on the back of the canvas 
that, as she herself admitted, she might know “which was 
which.” 

She was also “literary,” and “dashed off’ poems in her 
“idle moments,” and spoke of them as her “poor little verses,” 
or her “brain children.” She was supposed to be writing a 
novel, a rumor that she neither denied nor affirmed. 

“Wait and see,” she would say with an air of tantalizing but 
delightful mystery. “‘We literary people like to surprise our 
friends.” 

When told in detail of the proposed “Culture Club,” Miss 
Shannon clasped her thin little hands together and said, with 
closed eyes: 

“How perfectly lovely!” 

“And you will join us?” 

“Join you? I would just cry if I were left out! I think that 
it will be too lovely for anything. I am willing to write a poem 
at any time, or read an essay on anything. I wrote a beautiful 
little thing on ‘Protoplasms’ once. It has never appeared in 
print, although a number of editors, to whom I have sent it, 
have said that they would use it but for a press of other mat- 
ters, and the already crowded condition of their columns. It 
would be just the thing to read ata club. Is it to be a ladies’ 
club entirely?” 

“Yes, but we will probably entertain the gentlemen once 
or twice each year.” 

“That will be ever so lovely. What will we do at the reg- 
ular meetings of the club?” 

“We will discuss art, science, political economy, philoso- 
phy, literature, and everything calculated to broaden our men- 
tal scope, and make us more in accord with what the Almighty 
had in mind when he created us.” 

“How charming!” cried Miss Shannon. “You talk just 
like one of my poems, Mrs. Briggs. And oh, do let us take up 
Browning very soon. I rave over Browning!” 

“An organization of the kind I have in mind will certainly 
spend some time in searching out and analyzing the beauties of 
both Browning and Emerson.” 

“Dear Emerson!” said Miss Shannon. “He fairly makes 


me cry.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Mrs. Briggs a trifle tartly, as she 
rose to go. “We will meet at my house on next Monday even- 
ing to discuss our plans and organize. I think that we can 
make it a great success, and do much towards creating a little 
mental activity here in Kingford. There is certainly need of it.” 

Mrs. Elwell was unable to attend the first meeting because 
of symptoms of croup on the part of the youngest of her five 
children. 

“TI do not know that I would try to join the club at all but 
for the fact that it is almost a reflection not to belong to a club 
of any kind in this age of woman’s emancipation,” said Mrs. 
Elwell to her husband. “I do not see how I can take any ac- 
tive part in the club when I am the mother of five children, and 
I do all of my own work, with the exception of such help as I 
get from that stupid Mary when she comes on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. However, I suppose that I ought to break away 
from the shackles of ‘degrading drudgery in the kitchen,’ as 
Mrs. Briggs said when I met her on the street yesterday. She 
says that the women of Kingford need ‘moral and mental up- 
lift,’ and that it will be the purpose of this club to supply 
both.” 

“I have never discovered that you were immoral, or that 

you were on the verge of idiocy,” said Mr. Elwell. “And I do 
not think that the Almighty will think that you have falien so 
very far short of the purpose for which He created you so long 
as you continue to make this home the sweet and clean ana 
restful place that it is to your husband and children. 
x “I have no objection,” he continued, “to your joining this 
club, but I object to any one insinuating that my wife lacks 
mental or moral force because she does not belong to a club. 
Mrs. Briggs has no children, and she makes no secret of the 
fact that she is glad of it. She has time to live in the clouds; 
but it may be that if she descended to some of the ‘degrading 
duties’ to which she referred when she was talking to you, her 
husband would drink less, and take more of his meals at home 
instead of at the hotel down town.” 

Before the second meeting of the club, Mrs. Elwell was no- 
tified by the secretary that she had been put down on the next 
program for a paper on the “Ethics of Sociology.” Mrs. El- 
well’s mental comment when she read this was: 

“I don’t know a thing about sociology, and I do not care 
to know anything about it, with all of the other things I have 
to attend to, but I suppose that I must get up a paper on the 
topic, or Mrs. Briggs will think that I am a born idiot.” 

She looked up the word “sociology” in the dictionary, and 
felt more dubious than ever regarding her ability to prepare a 
paper on the topic assigned her. She was advised by Mrs. 
Briggs to “read up” on the subject, and was given an appalling 
list of books bearing on the topic of social science. She was 
advised to read all of these books, and was told that if she 
would do so, she would have a very clear and definite under- 
standing of the “phenomena of society.” 

“If I were you,” said Mrs. Briggs, “I would make a thor- 
ough study of the forces and phenomena of social life from the 
point of view of society as a whole. Then I would study it 
from the standpoint of the positive philosophy, that is, the study 
of the physical or material facts that bear upon social history 
and phenomena treated as a physical science. There is nothing 
more fascinating than the study of the origin and history of hu- 
man society, the progress of civilization, and the laws controll- 
ing human intercourse.” 

» “IT couldn’t read all of those books in two years if I at- 
tended to my other duties.” said Mrs. Elwell. “I am going to 
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have company next week, and I must do some house cleaning 
before they come.” 

“Oh, of course you do not have to read all of those books, 
nor even all that is in any of them. Just skim them over and 
pick out the salient points. You can copy a good deal right 
out of the books, and no one will ever be any the wiser. I once 
got up a long paper on ‘The Philosophy of the Infinite,’ and I 
did not know a thing about it twenty-four hours before I wrote 
the paper.” 

Mrs. Elwell took a pencil and a pad of paper and spent the 
next afternoon in the little Kingford library in pursuit of the 
“Ethics of Sociology.” She came home in the evening very 
much dazed and with symptoms of a violent sick headache. Her 
ideas regarding social science were still vague and confused. 
She had been assured by Mrs. Briggs that it would be the easi- 
est thing in the world to write the paper after she once “got 
started,” but the effort of “getting started” had brought her to 
bed with her temples throbbing and her cheeks feverish. Her 
husband had to get his own supper when he came home, and 
he and their little girl of eight years had then been compelled 
to wash the dishes and get the younger children to bed. 

Mrs. Elwell had too much courage to readily suffer defeat, 
and she did not intend to give up the preparation of the paper 
after she had once undertaken it. Her headache had disap- 
peared the next morning, and when her husband had gone to 
his place of business, and the children had been sent to school, 
Mrs. Elwell sat down to look over the notes she had taken at 
the library the day before, and to actually begin her disserta- 
tion on the “Ethics of Sociology.” She had made nine begin- 
nings and had torn all of them up when the clock struck eleven 
and she knew that she must begin the preparation of dinner. 

“Oh, dear!” she said with a sigh, as she put aside her writ- 
ing material. “I don’t believe that I care a rap about the origin 
of human society or the progress of civilization. It is so hard 
to combine papers on those things with paring of potatoes, and 
beating of eggs, and washing of dishes. It is such a far cry 
from the ‘positive philosophy’ to the darning of my babies’ 
stockings, and I find it so hard to jump from one to the other 
at a single bound. 

“It is upon my conscience that Johnny went to school this 
morning with dirty hands, and that there was a rent in Susie’s 
dress that I might have repaired had I not been so anxious to 
enlighten the women of Kingford on the subject of social sci- 
ence from the standpoint of the positive philosophy. 

“T just do not believe that the women of Kingford know or 
care anything about such things. Mrs. Cook said when she 
called here yesterday that she would not have joined ‘the thing’ 
only she thought that we were to have ‘something good to eat’ 
at each meeting, and she proposed that each member take a pie 
or some doughnuts to the next meeting to eat while the ‘per- 
formers’ went ‘through their tricks.’ ” 

The progress of the paper interfered so sadly with Mrs. El- 
well’s system of housekeeping that Mr. Elwell was asked to get 
several of his noonday dinners down town, and the children 
carried lunches to school with them. A letter was sent to the 
expected company informing them that it would be inconven- 
ient to have them make their visit at that time and a tart reply 
came saying that they must now beg to be excused from mak- 
ing it at all. Mrs. Elwell divided her time between the King- 
ford library and her own home, and she was in a state border- 
ing on mental collapse when the paper was finally completed. 

Mr. Elwell, being a Christian and a gentleman, had borne 
in silence the interference with the peace and happiness of his 
home caused by the preparation of the paper, but he had men- 


tally resolved that forbearance would cease to be a virtue if 
the writing of another paper were to be imposed upon his wife, 
who had grown pale and nervous under the strain of her inves- 
tigation in the wide realm of social science. 

She had the uncomfortable conviction that she really knew 
but little more about it than when she had begun her investiga- 
tions, but she was somewhat consoled by the fact that it was 
doubtful if any of the other members of the club, with the pos- 
sible exception of Mrs. Briggs, knew as much as she had ac- 
quired about the topic she was to discuss. 

Mrs. Elwell had never in all her life attempted to read a 


paper or to speak in public, and she naturally felt that some re-—-~ 


hearsing for her first appearance was necessary; she therefore 
read her paper to an imaginary audience in her kitchen several 
times before the day of her appearance at the club. 

With all this preparation she found her heart palpitating 
wildly, and felt herself quivering with nervousness as the time 
drew near for Mrs. Briggs to announce her name and her pa- 
per from the platform. She had been made doubly nervous by 
the fact that Mrs. Briggs had said to her soon after she had en- 
tered the hall: 

“We have a distinguished guest with us today, no other, in 
fact, than Professor Masterley, the noted lecturer on social 
science, and I have asked him to speak after you have read 
your paper, following your line of thought. What a treat we 
will have!” 

Poor Mrs. Elwell! The only definite thought she had for _ 
the next few minutes was centred in a wild desire to flee from 
the hall never to return; but this was impossible now, and, 
while she was still hoping that the hall might suddenly take fire, 
or even collapse, before her paper was announced, she heard 
the steady, well-modulated voice of Mrs. Briggs saying: 

“We are now to have the pleasure of listening to a paper 
on the ‘Ethics of Sociology,’ by one of our members, Mrs. El- 
well.” 

Mrs. Elwell ascended the platform in manifest perturba- 
tion of spirit. She had intended to bow gracefully to Mrs. 
Briggs, and say, “Mrs. President, and Ladies of the Kingford 
Woman’s Club,” but in her confusion and nervousness she 
said: 

“Mrs. Kingford, and Ladies of the President’s Club—er, 
no; I mean Madam Briggs, or rather, Mr. President, I will 
now read a paper on the ‘Ethics of Sociology.’ ” 

After this unsatisfactory beginning she read a dozen or 
more lines in a confused way, when a sharp and penetrating 
voice in the centre of the hall cried out: 

“Louder! we can’t hear a word!” 

Entirely unaccustomed as she was to speaking or reading 
in public, and overcome as she was with fright and confusion, 
it was impossible for Mrs. Elwell to raise her voice, and again 
came the cry of, “Louder!” 

“Will you kindly raise your voice as much as you can, Mrs. 
Elwell?” said Mrs. Briggs. 

Mrs. Elwell was so overcome by this that the sheet of pa- 
per she held fluttered from her trembling hand, and floated 
over the edge of the platform and under the front row of seats. 
There was an awkward silence, while two or three of the ladies 
struggled to recover the sheet of paper. Some one tittered, 
and, when Mrs. Elwell resumed her reading, there was a de- 
cided suggestion of tears in her voice. 

She read a line or two and then, losing all control of her- 
self, put her handkerchief to her eyes, and wept softly. There 
was more tittering, and Mrs. Briggs had arisen to lead Mrs. 
Elwell to a chair, when little Tommy Perkins, who lived next 
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door to the Elwell home, came rushing into the hall, crying out 
shrilly: 

“Oh, Mis’ Elwell! 
fire!” 

“Oh, my!” exclaimed Mrs. Elwell, but with a note of posi- 
tive relief in her voice. “I must be excused! Oh, I am so 
glad!” and she ran from the platform and from the hall, fol- 
lowed by nearly every member of the club, for a fire was a rare 
occurrence, and most of the ladies sympathized with old Mrs. 
Cook, who said, as she ran panting toward the scene of the fire, 
“T’d rather see a fire than to hear a paper about anything on 
earth.” 

Fortunately, the fire was under control when Mrs. Elwell 
and her excited followers reached the house; but Mrs. Elwell 
did not return to read her paper, nor did she ever read it, or at- 
tempt to write another one. 

“T know my limitations,” she said afterwards, “and I know 
that the writing of papers on social science is beyond those 
limitations. I know also that I can lead a useful life, and one 
that will be helpful to others, and that I can serve God and my 
country faithfully, and still remain in the humble sphere in 
which God has seen fit to place me.”—-The Household. 


Mis’ Elwell! Your house has ketched 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE PRIVILEGED FEW 
TO THE COMMUNITY LIFE. 


Isabella Laning Candee, First President Illinois Federation. 


HO are the privileged few in this great country? 

The poor will quickly answer, it is the rich! The 

ignorant will say as promptly, it is the learned anf 

the busy people sometimes complain, although 

most mistakenly of all it is those who are not compelled to 
labor. But a bright thinker has answered the question best 
by saying that if he had the privilege of being born again and 
could chose his station in life he would wish to be an American 
woman, for no other class to his knowledge is so free and so 
happy. This is a compliment to American men and well de- 
served. In no other country is there the same equality or do 
women in general occupy so exalted a place in the affections, 
counsels and confidence of fathers, husbands and sons. As 
time has passed and the freedom from conventional rule, and 
privileges have increased, women have proved themselves 
more and more worthy of such confidence, and liberty of 
thought and action, and are asking themselves earnestly and 
seriously why such blessings are vouchsafed them, and to what 
use they may be put for the good of others less favored than 
themselves. The old crust of selfishness and indifference and 
timidity has been broken and earnest inquiry replaces it. The 
question is so momentous it can not be answered briefly and 
only an indication can be given of how club women are rising 
grandly to their opportunities and striving conscientiously to 
fulfill the vast responsibilities that increased wealth, leisure 
and culture have laid upon them. This meeting itself and sim- 
ilar ones all over the land prove that women have set a high 
ideal and are faithfully working up to it. Such a meeting of 
women of comparative leisure, of business, of professional life, 
entering into the thoughtful, often times prayerful discussion 
of almost every subject germane to our complex civilization 
and social life, is the very best and strongest answer to the 
question of how the privileged few are striving to fulfil the 
sacred obligations of duty toward the Community Life. Its in- 
spiration vitalizes us, cheers us, warms our hearts and gives 


us strength and courage to go back to our own place and work 
in our own groove for higher social standards and greater ex- 
pansion in true service to humanity. As the Rev. Frederic In- 
graham’s Double said, once too often, alas, ‘“‘so much has been 
said, and on the whole so well said,” that nothing remains to 
be said, by the last speaker upon a program so filled with food 


for thought as that you have had the pleasure of listening to 


the past three days. Anything further on my part can only be 
the adding of a postscript to the beautiful message of love and 
hope, a postscript which is always an expected thing in femin- 
ine correspondence about some little matters which may have 
been overlooked among larger and more important subjects, 
but which we do not wish to have unrecorded, or at the very 
last moment unsaid. I believe the higher education which 
comes to us through the organization and co-operation in club 
life is giving us broader charity, more adaptability and greater 
influence over social conditions, which we are bound to use for 
the higher interests of the family and the state. The first great 
training school for woman must always be the home, and her 
noblest privilege should be to guard its sacred precincts, pre- 
serve its unsullied purity and make it the shrine of helpless in- 
fancy and the solace of feeble age. In the true home are rest 
and peace and that precious happiness that comes from virtue, 
perfect equality, unselfishness and love. Too many American 
homes are far below this pure ideal, and club women can do 
no greater service to the state than wield their strong influence 
against those evils which disintegrate the units that compose it. 
Righteousness exalteth a nation, and right thinking, right liv- 


ing and right laws are the product of pure morals and the love | 


of God in pure hearts; to preserve the integrity of the home 
is to preserve the safety of the nation, and we can do no finer 
work than to uplift those standards that will preserve the in- 
violability and sanctity of the home. The charge is often made 
that homes are neglected for the club, and it may be only nat- 
ural that some women should do as some men do in that re- 
gard, let us hope with less disastrous consequences; but I do 
not believe it is true in the main, except in so far as American 
women, like American men, are apt to put too much energy 
and nervous force into everything they undertake. Even a 
good thing may be sadly overdone, as we all know. The time 
given now to philanthropy, study, music, art and organized co- 
operation is largely redeemed from the old waste of tea-drink- 
ing and gossip, shopping and the monotonous grind of unnec- 
essary labor. I think many women have been brought out of 
a selfish and aimless existence by the club atmosphere and 
have learned to order their homes more wisely, conserve their 
own energies more carefully, become more helpful and com- 
panionable to husband and children and accept with clearer 
vision their God-given responsibilities. Many a butterfly na- 
ture devoted to society and pleasure has had her careless eyes 
opened by child study classes and mother’s congresses to the 
marvellously complex natures of her own little innocent chil- 
dren, and humbly taken lessons in training their immortal souls 
for manhood and womanhood to be spent reverently in God’s 
service. Club life has broken down caste and opened the 
“Kingdom of thought” to rich and poor and middle class alike. 
It fosters sympathy between a higher and lower strata of life 
and gives greater freedom of expression and the courage of 
our convictions, with wider tolerance. Its motto is service to 
humanity. It is a Christlike thing to see noble, cultured and 
gracious women banded together for the uplifting of others 
less favored, working heart to heart not for self-aggrandise- 
ment or personal ends, but for the good of the whole and the 
amelioration of poverty, sorrow, greed and injustice. We have 
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heard from those most competent, discussions upon legislative, 
reformatory and industrial problems. I have a little postscript 
on one subject with which as a homemaker I am somewhat 
familiar. The domestic problem is an old and tiresome theme, 
but it is ever with us and always will be so long as God setteth 
the solitary in families and home is the centre around which 
life revolves. There is a great opportunity for club women to 
uplift the plane of domestic service and help that class of 
women, constantly growing smaller, which still makes house- 
hold labor its temporary profession, by the simple application 
of the Golden Rule. A more thoughtful, loving spirit in our 
daily intercourse with those that serve us would go a long 
way to improve existing conditions now so unpleasant. Does 
it ever occur to some mistresses that they are largely at fault 
themselves for the indifferent and half-hearted service they 
often receive? Do they ever realize how timid, lonely and dis- 
heartened their servants often are and how they suffer, the for- 
eigners especially, from that most acute of all suffering—heim 
weh. 

How often they feel shut out and set apart from the light 
and warmth and safety of the family life, of which they should 
rightfully, to some degree, be a part! How helpful and grate- 
ful would be a real personal interest and some affectionate at- 
tention from the mistress of the household in place of constant 
fault-finding and strict surveillance. No wonder that thousands 
of our young girls and women flock into the great department 
stores, into factories, offices and often questionable occupa- 
tions which are sometimes the beginning of the downward path 
from temptations too insidious and too great for their inexperi- 
ence to cope with, because of a feeling of inferiority and class 
distinction toward domestic service. “Am I my sister’s 
keeper?” might well be written over the door of every house- 
hold where women direct, order and often humiliate other 
women. In some palatial homes the servants occupy un- 
warmed attics even in bitter weather, or sleep in damp base- 
ments, although the charming mistresses subscribe liberally 
to foreign missions and appear at charity balls in a blaze of 
diamonds and sympathy for the more remote poor. But the 
training schools and domestic science courses in our universi- 
ties are bringing about a truer respect for domestic labor and 
will gradually win back, I believe, to a sheltered, protected and 
more rational and wholesome life, hundreds of girls who now 
despise the labor which is at once honorable and dignified. If 
every club woman would do her duty in this regard, the vexed 
question of domestic service would be solved and one great re- 
sponsibility worthily met. And joined to this effort which 
would be so well worth our while, should be the training of 
the daughters of every household to greater efficiency as 
housekeepers and home makers. This would overcome a grave 
danger which is affecting society unfavorably. It is the dis- 
placement in business of men with families to support, by 
women and girls of the leisure class, who really do not need 
the place or the money that it brings for their support. I con- 
fess that my views upon this subject have changed in the past 
few years. I have always held that a girl should have the same 
right to education as her brother, and an equal right to equal 
pay for equal work. I still think so when it is necessary for 
her to do the man’s work for her own support and those de- 
pendent upon her, and no one else is thereby wronged. But T 
have seen such bitter hardships come to men of middle age 
with families crying to them for bread and shelter, who can 
no longer secure the work for which they are fitted and being 
too old to learn anything else beside their one trade or profes- 
sion, because some bright young girl can do the same work 


for less pay. She may only desire the place because she is 
restless or ambitious to be self-supporting, or finds home re- 
straints irksome, or wants more money for her own personal 
enjoyment, and does not know the injustice she is causing 
someone else. I have known men who are competent book- 
keepers or cashiers, once earning $125 or $150 a month, keep- 
ing their families in comparative comfort and laying by a little 
for a rainy day, to lose their positions by sickness or change 
of management, and see them filled by young women at $60 or 
$75 a month, who have comfortable homes and fathers or 
brothers to care for them. The girl is happy to be employed 
and more independent, and opens her own bank account, while 
the man she may have unwittingly dispossessed walks the 
stony streets day after day in search of other work, any work 
that will keep his family from starvation—haggard, despairing, © 
desperate until dissipation or suicide seems his only resource. 
I honor and admire the noble army of self-supporting women 
who, when necessity demands it, fill positions of honor with 
credit and grace many professions, but I deprecate the grow- 
ing tendency that takes girls from under home influence when 
it is unnecessary. If we can influence them to use their tal- 
ents for the betterment of home and society, it will be a gain. 
To lift the burdens from the bent shoulders and fast dimming 
eyes of their overworked mothers, and to lighten by greater 
economy and tender thoughtfulness the heavy cares of their 
hard pressed fathers, would brighten the hearth-stone and 
make their own lives sweeter and safer. 

One more thought and I have finished. It is to beg those who 
have so freely received to freely give, not only of ability, 
wealth, leisure and their own generous personality, but of their 
heart’s affections and tender care to Christ’s little ones who 
lack all these good gifts from infancy. I wish every childless 
home might be filled with homeless little children who lack a 
father’s loving care and a mother’s fond devotion—that im- 
mortal souls that are perishing in helplessness, want and vice 
might be rescued and loved and trained to virtue. On this 
beautiful earth there should never be a homeless child, there 
should not be so many foundling’s homes and orphan asylums, 
as beautiful as those charities are! The most precious gift of 
God, a fresh and innocent soul to love, to rear and train for 
usefulness is not given to every woman, but there is none 
among us so busy, so burdened by care or lack of means who 
would not be the better for such an angel ministrant in her 
home, for such a check upon the self-absorption or selfishness 
that men and women grow into without the loving pranks and 
clinging caresses of innocent little children. Alas! for the 
starved heart of a woman who expends all her mother love 
and tenderness upon a pampered pug or an elongated Dachs- 
hund. 

Alas! for the stifled soul who, for love of ease, can pass 
by unheeding the need of Christ’s little ones who are denied by 
circumstances the right to be well born and well bred. How 
many luxurious mansions never hear the music of childhood’s 
voices? how many homes of comparative comfort in the middle 
classes never resound with the tread of childish feet, or know 
the gladness of the trusting love of a little child, sweetest of 
earthly joy? Is it a risk to take an alien child or introduce 
strange blood into the family which may produce ingratitude 
or disobedience? One may meet the same faults in their own 
children who develop strange traits of character from long 
forgotten ancestors, or wring a parent’s heart with unkindness, 
indifference or neglect. I would say, take the risk, leaving the 
issues to God, and do your duty faithfully for some other 
mother’s darling, as faithfully and even more so than if your 
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own, and your later years will be brightened and blessed by 
grateful affection and devoted filial care. And now, dear 
friends, another year of perfect or imperfect work has reached 
its end, and the Federation goes its way for another term to 
untried joys and sorrows and a round of new duties with many 
valuable thoughts and suggestions to ponder on and plan for. 
Let us go hence as brave women and true, with no taint of un- 
fairness or dishonor in our methods or ambitions, but the re- 
solve that we who have been privileged to be here, and privi- 
leged to march with the great army of those who serve, will 
strive to share what we possess, whether of wealth, intellect or 
affection, with those who are our sisters in God’s family. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY OF NEW ENGLAND WOMEN. 


Last month’s issue of The Club Woman had scarcely started 
on its broad flight, bearing in its columns a message from the 
President of the National Society of New England Women, 
regarding the formation of branch societies, when responses 
reached us from Oregon. This proves beyond a doubt that The 
Club Woman is a standard periodical, and also that the spirit 
of old New England is widespread throughout ovr land. 
Wherever a New Englander is found, there is also found a 
keen pride of ancestry and love of old time customs and 
legends, that neither the great westward march nor the 
greater march of time can outdistance. It has only been 
awaiting such leadership as the National Society offers to 
bring about the organization of local New England societies 
the country over. 

The President, Mrs. J. Woolsey Shepard, 243 West 9oth 
street, New York City, gladly welcomes these messengers from 
distant locations 2nd will assist and advise them in their work, 
and also make reports of their organizations. 

Doubtless plans will be put forth for establishing head- 
quarters in Buffalo, during the Pan-American Exposition, so 
that all visiting members of the purent and branch societies 
will be welcomed, and whatever information they des‘re fur- 
nished. It will be a continrous “at home” by New England 
women. 

The greatest social event in the parent society during 
Tanuary was the evening celebration of “Organization Day.” 
In speech, toast and legend, the pride of old New England 
was strongly noticeable; but music, decorations, costumes, the 
menu and the dances were decidedly up-to-date. 

The leading event of February will be Lincoln’s Birthday 
Luncheon, when distinguished guests of national reputation 
will be entertained. 


Lieut. J. Evans of the First Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
who was shot in 2 different places, has recovered and gone 
back to Africa to rejoin his regiment. He was doubtless a 
peppery fellow, but this multitudinous perforation was extraor- 
dinary, nevertheless. 


I enjoy The Club Woman more and more, and read it as 
soon as it comes with the same interest I do my personal mail. 
To anyone who has attended the five Biennials as I have, it 


reads like messages from personal friends. 
Alice Bradford Wiles. 


It is claimed that a new cabinet member is necessary, and 
the advocates of a portfolio of Commerce and Industry are 
sanguine that the new department will be inaugurated. It will 
be called the Department of Commerce. 


A VALENTINE. 


- 


TO ALISON. 


By Frances H. Howard. 
BELIEVE the oldtime stories 
Of fairies on the lea; 
And where their footsteps wander 
The earth will greener be. 


Some wear the garb of mortals, 
And some as flowers grow, 
And some are in the sunshine; 
And some there are I know 
Whose home is in the dimples 

That give such roguish grace 
Of April sun and shadow 
To a certain maiden’s face. 


But what the name they give her, 
As swift they come and go; 

Or what they whisper to her— 
Ah! wouldn’t you like to know! 


THE STUDY OF ART. 


It is easy enough to recommend clubs to take up the study 
of art, but to tell them where to go for assistance, where to 
find the right kind of material laid out in the right kind of way, 
is another matter. In publishing the University lessons on the 
fine arts, which the International Art Association is now doing, 
the publishers are giving us really valuable aid. The series 
is called “Progress for the Promotion of the Fine Arts.” 
They will comprise nearly one thousand pages nearly the size 
of those of The Club Woman, and contain everything needed 
for an adequate appreciation of the beautiful in nature and art. 
They will teach us the principles of art with its technical 
beauties, the conditions of art, how to judge a picture, etc. 
Art history will follow later, and thorough art study will be 
very carefully made a part of the system. 

The system will be beautifully illustrated with cartoons, 
photogravures from many of the most famous paintings of his- 
tory. Architecture, sculpture, painting and decoration will be 
treated, and the series will form a comprehensive study of art 
as well as a beautiful set of books to add to the library. They 
have the warmest recommendation from the chairman of Mrs. 
Lowe’s first art committee, Mrs. Herman J. Hall, and the 
advisory council who are preparing them includes some of our 
best known artists and teachers and lecturers on art. We hope 
that club women everywhere who are intending to take up the 
study of art, whether alone or in classes, will read the adver- 
tisement on another page of the International Art Association. 


The opening of the new year and the new century were 
fittingly noticed at the meeting of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Women’s Club on Jan. 2. Reminiscences of their early days 
were given by several members; others noted changes which 
have taken place during the hundred years just past. A social 
hour followed, during which lunch was served by the Social 
Committee. This club enjoyed a treat at its meeting on Dec. 
5. The program was in charge of the Art Committee, who pre- 
sented several scenes from Schiller’s “Marie Stuart.” 
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UNITED STATES DAUGHTERS OF 1812, 


The regular annual meeting of the General 
Society of the United States Daughters, 1812, 
met at Delmonico’s, in New York city, Jan- 
uary 8th, 1901. The meeting of the Associate 
Council was called to order at 10 a. m., the 
President General, Mrs. William Gerry Slade, 
in the chair. The Secretary General, Mrs. 
LeRoy Sunderland Smith, read minutes of the 
last meeting, correspondence and reports from 
the several state societies, Louisiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Ohio, Maine, New York, et al. 

The election of officers for Historian Gen- 
eral and Curator General was then declared, 
the poles having been opened from I0 a. m. 
until 12 m. Mrs. John B. Richardson of Louisiana was elected 
Historian General; Mrs. Robert C. Barry of Maryland was 
elected Curator General. The meeting then adjourned for an 
informal reception by the officers of the Executive Board, fol- 
lowed by a lunch, served at small tables. 

Meeting of the society was again called to order at 2 p. m., 
the resident General, Mrs. Slade, in the chair. Minutes of 
the last meeting were read by the Secretary General, Mrs. 
Smith, also a brief greeting from the founder, Mrs. Flora 
Adams Darling, with the story of the victory of New Orleans, 
Jan. 8th, 1815, in verse. The President General then addressed 
the society, speaking of its growth and prosperity, her plans 
and hopes for its future. : 

The Historian General, Mrs. Richardson, read a resume 
of the work, social and public functions of the General Society. 

Then came the program in charge of Mrs. H. G. Hollen- 
berg of Arkansas, who secured brilliant artists and furnished 
a very delightful entertainment. Mrs. Hall recited selections 
from Kipling, Henry the V., and James Whitcomb Riley. Miss 
Gants gave negro dialect selections. Mrs. E. W. Vivian gave 
a soprano solo from Bellini; Miss A. E. Otten a violin solo, 
accompanied by her sister, Miss Otten, on piano; Miss Boken 
Lasson sang in her own inimitable style folk songs, with lute 
accompaniment. 

Many guests from other states were present, among whom 
were ‘Mrs. Louis W. Hall, president of Pennsylvania; Mrs. 
John B. Richardson, president of Louisiana; Mrs. Robert C. 
Barry, president of Maryland; Mrs. Brown of Baltimore, Mrs. 
Taylor of New Jersey, Mrs. William C. Brewster of Washing- 
ton, D. C., Miss Egle of Harrisburg, Pa., and many others, 
including a full representation of the Empire State Society. 

The President General entertained informally all members 
of the society at her own home, 332 West 87th street, in the 
evening. 

Wednesday morning, Jan. 9, a meeting of the Executive 
Board was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, the members of which 
were entertained at luncheon there by Mrs. Louis W. Hall, 
first vice-president of the General Society. 

The affairs of the society are in fine condition—at least 
ten states are in process of organization, and one and all are 
in accord. 

Mrs. Leroy Sunderland Smith, Secretary General. 

The Honor Day Reception of the Empire State Society, 
U. S. Daughters 1812, held by the President and officers from 
half after twelve till half after one o'clock, was made notable 
by the presence of many distinguished guests, a number com- 
ing from out of town to take part in the function. Over 350 


covers were laid for the luncheon, and at the Table of Honor 
were seated the President of the General Society, who is also 
President of the Empire State Society; Mrs. Wm. Gerry Slade, 
Mrs. Nelson V. Titus, President Massachusetts Society, U. S. 
Daughters 1812; Mrs. Russell Sage, President Emma Willard 
Association; Mrs. Chas. H. Denison, Acting-President General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, 
President New York State Federation; Mrs. Donald McLean, 
Regent of New York City Chapter, D. A. R.; Mrs. Philip Car- 
penter, honorary member of the Empire State Society; Mrs. 
Allan T. Nye, First Vice-President, and Mrs. Edward Addi- 
son Greeley, Chairman of Honor Day; Governor Frank Prince 
of New Mexico, Dr. Wm. Tod Helmuth, the Rev. Dr. Geo. R. 
Vanderwater of Columbia University, and Gen. Jas. Grant Wil- 
son. Prominent army officers, by the invitation of the society, 
were to be chief guests of honor, but, owing to the unexpected 
demands of the West Point inquiry, Major-Gen. John R. 
Brooke, Col. A. L. Mills and Major-Gen. Chas. F. Roe were 
detained, though charmingly represented by Mrs. Brooke, Mrs. 
Mills and Mrs. Roe. Columbia University having permitted 
the society to place a historical tablet on one of the new build- 
ings, the chairman, Mrs. Greeley, thanked the University, 
through its Chaplain, Dr. Vandewater, who responded in felici- 
tous terms for the University, and congratulated the society. 
At the close of the President’s brief address of welcome, she 
read the list of club guests, many of whom responded with a 
cordial greeting. The music was furnished by Mr. Allan Mc- 
Lean, Mrs. Elizabeth Northrop and Mrs. Byrnes Ivy, whose 
artistic rendering of a number of beautiful songs added greatly 
to the general pleasure. Letters of regret were read from 
President and Mrs. McKinley (the latter being an honorary 
member of the General Society), Gov. and Mrs. Theodore 
Roosevelt, Miss Helen Miller Gould, Admiral and Mrs. Dewey, 
Rear-Admiral and Mrs. A. S. Barker, Rear-Admiral and Mrs. 
Sampson, Rear-Admiral A. S. Crowninshield, lately of the 
Kearsarge; Pres. and Mrs. Seth Low, and many others, includ- 
ing the venerable jurist, Benjamin D. Silliman, the eldest living 
graduate of Yale College, ninety-five years of age, whose ac- 
tive brain still retains some memories of the events connected 
with the war of 1812. A cablegram from London was also read 
from Mrs. Jennie June Croly, the recipient of the Honor Day 
ovation of last year. 

Mrs. Wm. Tod Helmuth, formerly President New York 
State Federation, had a table of twelve guests, who gathered 
around the beautiful loving-cup just presented to her, on re- 
tiring from three years presiding as chief officer. 

The Ohio Society, U. S. D. 1812, met recently at the resi- 
dence of the President, Mrs. T. L. A. Greve, in Cincinnati. A 
letter was read from Major Chamberlain, Treasurer of the 
committee appointed by nine of the patriotic societies of Ohio, 
to erect a suitable monument where Ft. Washington stood, 
announcing that a design for the monument had been accepted 
and the cost of building it estimated. He then gave the 
amount each society would be assessed. After the reading of 
this letter by the Secretary, Mrs. William T. Simpson, the 
President made a short address congratulating the Ohio So- 
ciety, U. S. D. 1812, upon the fact that so early in its organiza- 
tion, “almost in the hour of its birth,” it was to be one of the 
factors in accomplishing so important a work as marking for 
all time the most interesting historical spot in this part of the 
state. Her remarks were received most enthusiastically. Reso- 
lutions of sympathy for Mrs. Alexander Clark, the Historian 
of the society, were passed, and after electing several new 
members the society adjourned. 
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CLUB STUDY DEPARTMENT. 


By May Alden Ward. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. 


PART I. 


From the Discovery to the Revolution. 


I. The Aborigines. 


I. 


2. 


3. 


The Indian. Why so called. The savage, the bar- 
barous and the half civilized. 

How they lived. Their work. Social conditions; 
“totems.” 

Compare the Indian of history with the Indian of ro- 
mance as described by Cooper, Longfellow and 
others. 

Question for research: What did the Indian teach the 
white man? 


IJ. The Vikings. 


I. 
2. 


3. 


ITI. 


IV. 


2. 


3. 


Question for research: 


Who were the Norsemen? 

The Icelandic Sagas. | 

Leif Ericson and “Vinland.” 

Are there any Norse relics 
now in existence from this visit? 


Causes that Led to the Discovery of America. 


The revival of learning. 
Maritime Enterprise and Invention. 
The Invention of Printing. : 


' The Extension of Commerce. 


Early travelers—Marco Polo, Sir John Mandeville and 
others. 


The Discovery. 
I. 


Early Life of Columbus. His Plan and Purpose in 
Crossing the Atlantic. 

Views of early eeeyragners as to shape and size of the 
earth. 

The four voyages of Columbus. 


Question: How did the Pope divide the world? 


V. The Followers of Columbus. 


VI. 


Vil 


John and Sebastian Cabot. 
Amerigo Vespucci. 
Balboa and the Pacific. 


Magellan’s voyage aroufd the world. 
Question: Who first/digcovered that America was a 


continent? 


Spanish Settlements. 


Aims and motives of the Spanish discoverers. 
Ponce de Leon and the Fountain of Youth. 
DeSoto; Florida; Menendez; St. Augustine. 
Cortez and Mexico. 


France in the New World. 


Cartier, Sieur de Monte, Champlain and the settlement 
of Canada. 

The Huguenots in Florida. 

Work of the Jesuit missionaries among the Indians. 

Joliet and Marquette. | 

LaSalle, Louisiana. 

English Explorations. 

Frobisher and Drake. 

Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. The lost colony. 

Question: What was the influence of the destruction 
of the Spanish Armada on American history? 


IX. The Old Dominion. 


London and Plymouth Companies. 

Jamestown. Character of the first settlers. 
Smith. 

Self government in Virginia. House of Burgesses. 

Sir Wm. Berkeley. Bacon’s Rebellion. 

Search questions: What effect did the discovery of to- 
bacco have on the Virginia colony? 

When and by whom was slavery first introduced into 
the colonies? } 

Who were the white slaves in Virginia? 

Where did the Virginians get their wives? 

Who were the Cavaliers? 


The first charter. 
Capt. John 


X. Massachusetts Colonies. 


XI. 
I. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


The Pilgrims. The Mayflower. Gov. Bradford and 
the Plymouth Colony. 

Salem. Governor Endicott. 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. Governor Winthrop. 

Mode of Government in Massachusetts. colonies. 

Governor Andros. 

Search questions:—What is the difference | between Pil- 
grims and Puritans? 

When was the first public school founded in Boston? 

When was the first college founded in the colonies? 

Who could vote in Massachusetts colony? 

Why did Charles II. revoke the charter? 


Other New England Colonies. 


Roger Williams and the Providence Plantations. Rhode 
Island. Anne Hutchinson. New Hampshire. 


Connecticut. Thomas Hooker; his ideas of government. 
New Haven and Hartford colonies. Charter of Con- 
necticut colonies. 

Perfection of the Quakers. 

Questions: What were the “Blue Laws?” Who were 
the “Regicides?” When was the first New England 
Confederation? 

New York. 

Dutch explorations. Hendrick Hudson. Northwest 
passage. 

The Dutch traders. West Indian Company—Object— 
Charter. 

Settlement of New Amsterdam. Purchase of Manhattan 
Island. Character of settlers. 

Rule of Peter Stuyvesant. 

Conquest of New Netherlands by the English. Early 
English rule in New York. 

Jacob Leisler’s Rebellion. 

What were the Walloons? Who were the Patroons? 
How did New York become a royal colony? Who 
was Captain Kidd? 

Other Middle Colonies. 

Pennsylvania. William Penn. Grant from Charles II. 
Object of Penn’s colonies. Character and nation- 
ality of the settlers. 

Penn’s idea of government. Treaty with the Indians. 
Education and religious freedom. 

New Jersey. Elizabethtown. Division of Jersey. The 
Quakers. 

Delaware. “New Sweden” annexed by the Dutch. Be- 
comes English. How governed. 

Search questions: What was the Proprietary Lord? 
What was Mason and Dixon’s line? 

Other Southern Colonies. 


Maryland—-First Roman Catholic colony—Grant to 
Lord Baltimore. The “Toleration Act”—Clayborne’s 
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Rebellion—Religious War—Results. 

2. The Carolinas. Grant of Charles II. to Lord Clarendon 
and others. The “Grand 'Model.” How many na- 
tionalities in North Carolina? The small farms. 
South Carolina. By whom settled? Large planta- 
tions and negro slave labor. Overseers. Govern- 
ment. Cause of division of Carolina. 

3. Georgia. Grant made to Oglethorpe by George II. in 
“trust for the poor.” Object of grant. Settlement 
of Savannah. Efforts to prohibit negro slavery and 
the importation of rum. Government of Trustees. 

Questions: In which of the thirteen colonies do we 
find religious toleration? What was the fate of in- 
solvent debtors in England? In how many of the 
colonies were there free schools? 

XV. The Struggle for Dominion. 

1. Rival claims of France and England. Territory claimed 
by each. What part the Indians had in the struggle. 
Treatment of the Indians by the two nations. 

French and Indian wars. Immediate causes. 

The Albany Convention. Franklin. Plan of union for 
the colonies. 

Washington’s mission. Braddock’s defeat. 

Fall of Quebec. End of the struggle. What the war 
settled. End of New France. 

Questions: What is the story of Acadia? Who was 
Pontiac? 


Wh 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 


Viola Price Franklin. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AS A LYRIC POET. 


(The second study in the series.) 

A. A Lyric.. | 

a. Definition: A lyric poem is one which gives real ex- 
pression, in harmonious, imaginative language, to a real feel- 
ing; some feeling which the poet himself has experienced. 

b. Classes: Love, nature, lyrics of grief, reflective, 
patriotic. 
B. Test Rossetti’s lyrics by the following essentials: 

a. Enthusiasm shown by earnestness of thought. 

b. Spontaneity, shown in the freshness of his treatment of 
nature. 

c. Simplicity. He has written some of the simplest and 
sweetest lyrics in English poetry, as “My Sister’s Sleep.” 

d. Brevity, shown in fondness for short poems. 

e. Musical. His songs sing themselves; many have been 
set to music. 

f. Versification. Notice the variety of stanza, the different 
meters, and the exquisite rhythm. 


C. Study Nature Poems as to 

a. Form. Notice the easy flowing lines and the rhyming 
scheme. 

b. Content. A close description of nature, first-hand, 
“usually strung on a thread of musing, sometimes melancholy, 
sometimes happy.” 

c. For examples, study the following: The Stream’s 
Secret, The Sea Limit, The Woodspurge, The Honeysuckle; 
and the following sonnets: Spring, Sea Spell, A Venetian 
Pastoral, The Day Dream, Autumn, Idleness, and Willow 
Wood. 


D. Study his Love Songs as to 

a. Form, variety of stanza and meter. 

b. Content. Pensive, emotional, pathetic, truly lyrical, 
delightful in grace and beauty, finished, full of the concentra- 
tion, vividness and rapid movement of the modern lyric. His 
treatment of love unlike that in the Elizabethan lyric, or in 
the Medieval. The modern note of serious treatment is ever 
present. The highest note struck is in his sonnet, “Love 
Sight.” 

c. For examples study the following: The Blessed Damo- 
zel, and sonnets from the House of Life: Love’s Redemption, 
Love’s Lovers, Love Letter, Love’s Sweetness, Life in Love, 
Love’s Baubles, The Love Moon. Also make a detailed study 
of Love’s Nocturn. 

E. Study his religious poetry as to 

a. Form. Elegiac measures suited to thought. Slow 
movements. 

b. Content. Sincere, fervent, devotional, reverential. 

c. For examples study the following: Ave, Soothsay, 
Spheral Change, Cloud Confines, My Sister’s Sleep. 

F. Topics for Special Papers. : 

a. A Study of Rossetti’s Imagery. Compare it with 
Dante's. 

b. Rossetti’s Treatment of Color. His Symbolism as 
compared with Spenser’s. 

c. A detailed Study of “Dante in Verona,” as to its Art 
and History. 

d. An Artistic Study of “The Blessed Damozel.” 

e. A Critical Study of his many Picture Sonnets: as 
Venus, A Venetian Pastoral, Sibylla, Palmifera, Pandora, 
Mary’s Girlhood, Lilith, Saint Luke the Painter, Mary Mag- 
dalene. 

f. A Comparative Study of his Series of Sonnets in “The 
House of Life” with Mrs. Browning’s “The Sonnets from the 
Portuguese.” 

G. Rossetti’s Excellence as a Lyrist. 

Comparable with Tennyson, in that his lyrics are in con- 
stant sympathy with the pleasing and lovely. That Rossetti 
possessed the lyric impulse to a remarkable degree is proved 
by his intensity of feeling, his perfect command of form, and 
his great skill in melody. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION NOTES. 


At the January meeting of the Tuesday Evening Club, 
Webster Groves, Prof. Dixon of Washington University, St. 
Louis, lectured on Japanese Literature, with special reference 
to the beauty of its songs. At the February meeting, Pres. 
Jesse of the State University will lecture. This club has evi- 
dently arranged for an excellent course of lectures. 

There has recently been organized at Washington, D. C., 
a Woman’s Guild of the American University, whose object 
is “to form an organized center for the united thought and 
action of the women of the country to promote the interests 
of the American University, and to give them an opportunity 
to concentrate their gifts for building and endowing a Woman's 
Guild College, and to receive and hold in trust the gifts and 
bequests of women to the said university.” It is the purpose 
te form State and Local Guilds in every state in the Union. 
This is a good opportunity for club women to show their ap- 
preciation of the benefits of higher education. Women are on 
the board of trustees, and the same advantages, in every 
respect, will be accorded women as men. We are too prone 
to spend our days wasting our energies on little things. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


Just as we go to press, news comes of the alarming illness 
of Queen Victoria. At her age there is little hope of recovery, 
and probably before The Club Woman reaches subscribers, the 
daily papers will have announced that all is over. The world 
will mourn not the queen only, but a good woman, whose per- 
sonality has endeared her to all women, and won loving re- 
spect even though differing often in views. May her successor 
prove worthy of her. 


Idaho comes to the front with an illuminating metal which 
is said to emit sufficient light for mining purposes. With new 
methods, new ideas and new metals, aren’t we leading the 
world? 


Georgia forges ahead with the largest number of new tex- 
tile mills in the last half of the past century (43), North Caro- 
lina following with 41 and Alabama 16. 


South Dakota doesn’t propose to be found fault with on 
her easy divorce laws any longer, and will blot them off the 
books. 


The report of the chief of the district police in Massachu- 
setts shows that the law limiting the number of hours women 
and minors may be employed in mercantile establishments is 
rarely violated. 


A society under the name, “The Philippine Information 
Society,” has been formed, for the purpose of disseminating 
authoritative information concerning our new possessions. 
Mrs. Glendower Evans of Boston is one of the founders, and it 
is proposed to organize branches in all the states. 


Nebraska is having a property claim between heirs which 
brings up the terms of an old French treaty. This question 
until now had no trial since the days of the Louisiana pur- 
chase. It looks as if the state law was in violation of this 
ancient treaty, which will prove an interesting legal question. 


It has got into the papers that the Czar, as a thank-offer- 
ing for his recovery, will give his Hebrew subjects the civic 
and political privileges they have heretofore lacked. If illness 
has waked his judgment and common sense, he certainly has 
ground for thankfulness. | 


A new picture of George Washington has been recently 
unearthed somewhere in England. It is a miniature said to 
have been painted by Sam Folwell, and bears date of 1791. 
There is another by the same artist dated 1796, in the posses- 
sion of the Historical Society of Philadelphia. There can be 
no doubt of its authenticity, it is said, because it represents 
the illustrious man “with a pigtail.” 


Did you know that climatic conditions affected the making 
of cotton goods? Now a man at North Adams, Mass., claims 
he has a method of controlling the atmospheric moisture in 
cotton mills. As an anticipated result, a finer grade of goods 
can be manufactured in the South. 


When Andree started for the North Pole in a balloon, he 
left a request that his will should not be opened till after 1900. 
It has now been opened, as all hope of his safety was long 
since given up. 


The American Folk-Lore Society met, with other similar 
associations, at Johns Hopkins University, December 28th. 
The immediate plan of work is that of gathering material for 
preserving negro folk-songs. It is proposed to organize 
branches in every state. 


During the last days of December two women lawyers 
were admitted to the bar in France, the first in its history. 
They are Mme. Petit and Mlle. Jeanne Chousin. 


All the seats for the first cycle of “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen,” at Beyruth, are already sold, though the occasion does 
not take place till July, 1902. 


Madam Marguerite Durand, editor and general manager 
of La Fronde, together with M. George Harmois, director of 
the Journal Avocat, have established a cemetery for dogs, a 
few miles outside of Paris. There are plats also for cats, birds 
and other pets. | 


Colorado’s new Governor—Orman—says he’s going to 
run the state on business principles. He knows how! 


Club women will have to consult the daily papers to learn 
of the lingerie of the young Queen of Holland. We don’t even 
know the size of her boots. 


Many people do not know that the Jewish festival, ‘“The 
Feast of the Lights,” begins Dec. 17th and lasts eight days. It 
commemorates a victory over the Greeks 200 B. C., and is 
observed with dancing and general hilarity. One light in the 
window marks the first night, two the second, three the third, 
and so on till the eighth night. 


The commission has decided that Cadet Booz was not 
killed by “hazing,” but has reported that the practice at West 
Point is carried to an unreasonable extent, and Congress 
should interfere. If our army officers are to grow out of this 
hotbed of brutality and vulgarity, the passion for gold lace had 
best be minimized, both in sons and daughters of American 
mothers. 


R. A. Gardner of St. Louis, finding his receipts $10,000 in 
advance of his expéctations, divided that sum up among his 
employes as a Christmas gift. May he live till another century. 


W. C. Whitney spends $30,000 on his house-warming in a 
house that cost two or three millions. No wonder he declines 
the White House. 


Mr. Tesla stoutly affirms that his system of wireless tel- 
egraphy has no limit of distance, and bases on this his idea of 
communication with the people of Mars. No account seems 
to be taken of the fact that there may be nobody at home 
when his message gets there, or that there may be a dearth of 
responsive inventions. 


It took till Jan. 7th to bring Christmas day to Russia, and 
all members of the Greek church, and to those nations who still 
adhere to the Julian calendar (O. S.) our twentieth century 
celebrations must have seemed a little premature. The ques- 
tion is, who’s ahead? 


Superintendent Frye did marry the Cuban teacher, after 
all, and now brings his bride home to the U. S. for awhile. 
F. H. H. 
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GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


President, firs. Rebecca Douglas Lowe, 513 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Georgia. 


First VICE-PRESIDENT: 
MRS. DIMIES T. 8. “DENISON , 
157 West 103rd St., New York, N. Y. 


miss SEVERE 
Northfield, Minnesota. 


MRS. EMMA A 


RECORDING SECRETARY: 
21 ee Avenue, Detroit, Michigan. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY: 


MRS. GEORGE W. KENDRICK, 
3507 Baring Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


TREAS 
. EMMA M. VAN ‘VECHTEN, 
1110 Second Avenue, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


MRS. iE ‘NOYES, 
204 Prospect Avenue. Milwaukee, Wis 


THE GENERAL FEDERATION. 


Following isa list of Federationsecretaries 
and committees as appointed; also members 
of the art committee as appointed by the 
board of directors: 


FEDERATION SECRETARIES. 


ALABAMA. 

Mrs. J. D. Wyker, Chairman, Decatur. 

Mrs. E. P. Morrisette, Montgomery. 

Mrs. Erwin Craighead, 400 Congress St., Mobile. 
ARKANSAS. 
COLORADO. 

Mrs. Henry Seifried, Georgetown. 
CONNECTICUT. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Mrs. Herman H. Kerckhoff, No. 1325 Menlo Ave., Los 

Angeles. 

DELAWARE. 

Miss Mary H. A. Mather, 1021 Madison St., Wilmington. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mrs. Lucia E. Blount, 3101 U St., Washington. 
FLORIDA. 
GEORGIA. 

Mrs. John King Ottley, 527 Peachtree St., Atlanta. 
IDAHO. 

Mrs. Samuel H. Hay, Chairman, 620 Franklin St., Boise. 

Mrs. D. W. Stanrod, Pocatello. 

Mrs. L. F. Henderson, Moscow. 
ILLINOIS. 

Mrs. George R. Bacon, 130 W. Eldorado St., Decatur. 
INDIANA. 

Mrs. Martha Wentworth Hopper, Richmond. 
IOWA. 

Mrs. Alice G. Fletcher, Marshalltown. 
KANSAS. 

Mrs. C. C. Goddard, Leavenworth. 
KENTUCKY. 

Miss Jeanie D. McKee, 528 Garrard St., Cov agton. 
LOUISIANA. 
MAINE. 

Mrs. Mary S. Hall, 229 ‘Main St., Waterville. 
MARYLAND. 

Mrs. Charles M. Lanahan, 2126 Maryland Ave., Baltimore. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mrs. Charles E. Adams, “The Touraine,” Boston. 
MICHIGAN. 

Miss Ella G. Morrison, 101 Fountain St., Grand Rapids. 
MINNESOTA. 

Mrs. J. L. Washburn, Duluth. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Mrs. Albert G. Weems, Chairman, Meridian. 

Mrs. Halla Hammond Butt, Clarkesdale. 

Mrs. W. P. Mills, McComb City. 


MISSOURI. 
Mrs. T. P. McCluney, 508 West Broadway, Sedalia. 
MONTANA. 
Mrs. T. W. Buzzo, Chairman, P. O. Box 425, Butte. 
Mrs. C. B. Mitchell, Great Falls. 
Mrs. R. M. Goshorn, Kalispell. 
NEBRASKA. 
Mrs. Louisa Lowe Ricketts, cor. 33rd and L St., Lincoln. 
NEVADA. 
Mrs. Wm. Webster, Chairman, P. O. Box 303, Reno. 
Mrs. D. L. Smith, Eureka. 
Mrs. Mark Averill, Virginia City. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Miss Bessie M. Christopher, Manchester. 
NEW IERSEY. 
Miss Mary C. Holden, Madison. 
NEW MEXICO. 
NEW YORK. 
Miss Anna Maxwell Jones, 222 W. 23rd St., 
City. 
NORTH CAROLINA. | 
Mrs. Robert W. Cotten, Chr., Bruce. 
Mrs. W. N. Harris, 515 Spencer St., Wilmington. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Mrs. Clark W. Kelley, Devil’s Lake. 
OHIO. 
OKLAHOMA AND INDIAN TERRITORIES. 
Mrs. Angelo C. Scott, Stillwater, O. T. 
OREGON. 
Mrs. T. B. Wakeman, Silverton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, Carlisle. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Mrs. Laura B. Edwards, St. James Hotel, Woonsocket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Mrs. L. J. Blake, Spartansburg. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Miss Clara D. Coe, Deadwood. 
TENNESSEE. 
The General Federation Secretary for Tennessee is Mrs. 
James L. Minor, 230 Wellington St., Memphis. 
TEXAS. 
Mrs. Annie McLean ‘Moore, Mt. Pleasant. 
VERMONT. 
Mrs. J. B. Needham, Rutland. 
VIRGINIA. 
UTAH. 
WASHINGTON. 
Mrs. Lillian Snoke Tucker, 3109 Yessler Way, Seattle. 
WISCONSIN. 
‘Mrs. Charles S. Morris, 721 Parke Ave., Berlin. 
WYOMING. 
Mrs. W. Guiterman, Chairman, 310 E. 16th St., Cheyenne. 
Mrs. I. S. Bartlett, President of Alpha Club, Cheyenne. 
Mrs. May P. Slosson, Laramie. 
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ART COMMITTEE. 
Mrs. A. H. Brockway, Chairman, 13 Greene Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Sidney J. Parsons, 239 W 28th St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Miss Clara Chipman Newton, 88 Perin Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
Miss Julia Osgood, Middleboro, Mass. 
Mrs. Wm. E. Thompson, 879 Pascal Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
Please note change in Mrs. Troutman’s address, member 
of Com. on Reincorporation: ‘Mrs. M. E. Troutman, 40 W. 
85th St., New York City. 


STATE FEDERATIONS. 


(Corrected List of Officers to Date.) 


CONNECTICUT. 
President, Miss Mary Merriam Abbott, Waterbury. 
Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Jay H. Hart, 50 Bucking- 
ham Ave., Waterbury. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Pres., Mrs. Mero L. Tanner, 601 M St., Washington. 
Cor. Secy., Miss Frances G. French, 922 I St., N. W., 
Washington. 
ILLINOIS. 
Pres., Mrs. T. P. Stanwood, 1221 Hinman Ave., Evanston. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. S. W. Tibbetts, Quincy. 
INDIANA. 
Pres., Mrs. Jane McM. Smith, 4 Oliver Row, South Bend. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. E. G. Keltring, 403 S. Lafayette St., 
Richmond. 
MAINE. 
Pres., Mrs. Anna Sargent Hunt, 45 S. Chestnut St., Au- 
gusta. 
Cor. Secy.. Mrs. C. K. Partridge, 112 State St., Augusta. 
MARYLAND. 
Pres., Mrs. W. M. Ellicott, 840 Park Ave., Baltimore. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. G. L. Taneyville, 1103 Madison Ave., 
Baltimore. 
MINNESOTA. 
Pres., Mrs. Lydia P. Williams, 410 S. 9th St., Minneapolis. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. Wm. F. Graves, 779 Summit Ave., St. 
Paul. 
MISSOURI. 
Mrs. Edwin Harrison, 3747 Westminster Place, St. Louis. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. W. R. Chivvis, 4227 Prairie Ave., St. 
Louis. 
NEBRASKA. 
Pres., Mrs. Draper Smith, 624 Park Ave., Omaha. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. H. D. Neely,-4371 Hamilton St., Omaha. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Pres., Mrs. Susan C. Bancroft, Asylum, Concord. 
Cor. Secy., ‘Miss Bessie M. Christophe, Manchester. 
NEW YORK. 
Pres., Mrs. Cornelius Zabriskie, 846 Carroll St., Brooklyn. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. L. Van L. Lynch, 301 St. James St., 
Syracuse. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Pres., Mrs. Ellis Lewis Campbell, Wayne, Del. Co. 
Cor. Secy., Miss Mary Knox Garvin, 1930 Wallace St., 
Philadelphia. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 
Pres., Mrs. C. J. Lord, Cando. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. J. W. Hunter, Cando. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
Pres., Mrs. Susan A. Ballou, 19 Harris Ave., Woonsocket. 
Cor. Secy., Mrs. Arthur F. Rich, 14 Hempstead St., Woon- 
socket. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Pres., Miss L. B. Poppenheim, 31 Meeting St., Charleston. 

Cor. Secy., Mrs. J. L. Blake, Spartansburg. 
TENNESSEE. 

Pres., Mrs. Chas. A. Perkins, 720 W. Clinch Ave., Knox- 

ville. 

Cor. Secy., Mrs. Jonathan Tipton, 518 W. Main St., Knox- 

ville. 
VERMONT. 

Pres., Mrs. C. B. Whitaker, Barre. 

Cor. Secy., ‘Mrs. C. N. Benedict, Barre. 
WASHINGTON. 

Pres., Mrs. Kate Turner Holmes, 310 30th Ave., S. Seattle. 

Cor. Secy., Mrs. L. S. Tucker, 3109 Yesler Way, Seattle. 
OREGON. 

Pres., Mrs. C. B. Wade, Pendleton. 

Cor. Secy., Mrs. M. A. Spaulding, La Grande. 

The following is a list of applications for membership in 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs which have been 
accepted by the board of directors: 

Oregon Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. C. B. Wade, President, Pendleton. 

Mrs. M. A. Spaulding, Cor. Secy., La Grande. 

Women’s Auxiliary of the American Park and Outdoor Art 
Association, Chicago, IIl. 

‘Mrs. Herman J. Hall, Pres., 5545 Washington Ave. 
Current Topics Club, Owosso, Mich. 

Mrs. Allie Brooks Camborn, Pres., 118 S. Cedar St. 
Woman’s Club of Seward, Seward, Neb. 

Mrs. Grace Porter Miller, President. 


Mrs. Rebecca D,. Lowe, president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, sent the following cablegram on January 23d 
to the King of England: 

His Majesty, King Edward VII, Marlborough House, London: — 

In behalf of half a million of American women, I extend sym- 
pathy to your majesty and the royal family in your sad bereave- 
ment at the death of Queen Victoria. 

REBECCA DOUGLAS LOWE, 
President General Federation Women’s Clubs of the United States 
of America. 


It is probable that a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the G. F. W. C. will be held in Washington, D. C., the last 
week in February. 


The club women of California are seriously considering 
some concerted action to secure the holding of the sixth 
biennial meeting of the General Federation in Los Angeles. 


Mary A. Livermore told the Twentieth Century Club, 
New Year’s night, that when Matthew Vassar built the first 
college for women, he planned it for the accommodation of 
700 women “without a single clothes press in it,” and when 
his attention was called to that fact, he said: “Put two hooks 
on the door, one for her best dress, the other for her school 
dress.” Bless the man! he had no daughters. 


The Florida State Federation held its annual meeting in 
Daytona, the last of January. The account may be looked for 
in next issue. 
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STATE FEDERATION NEWS. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Of the forty-three clubs which were represented at the 
meeting for organization in January, 1900 all but three have 
come into federation, and we have in addition twenty-six, mak- 
ing in all sixty-six, which represents a membership of five 
thousand four h..ndred women. 

The Federation has published, besides its constitution and 
by-laws, a circular outlining state work, a pamphlet on For- 
estry, a report of the chairman of the Educational Committee, 
and a circular on the travelling library. In February the first 
year book will be published, which will contain a directory of 
officers, committees and clubs and reports of the year’s work. 
The organization of C. F. W. C. has brought the women of the 
state together as they never have been before. Its influence 
was felt almost at once. At the June meeting in ‘Milwaukee 
California had twenty delegates, besides several visiting club 
women, which was in striking contrast to the meeting of G. F. 
W. C. at Denver in 1808, when our director sat alone, and 
Denver was much nearer home than Milwaukee. Surely if 
state organization does as much for G. F. W. C. in every state 
as it has done in California, it deserves encouragement and 
- recognition from the national body. 

The C. F. W. C. rejoices in the fact that their affairs are in 
a most satisfactory condition, and the value of its work is felt 
in every part of the state. Many women have applied for the 
cards of introduction, which are issued upon application to 
corresponding secretary and are honored in California clubs 
and other states. 

Mrs. Edwin C. Southworth of Sanger has accepted the 
place of chairman of the Bureau of Reciprocity, in place of 
Miss Boyd, who resigned on account of illness. Mrs. South- 
worth will be assisted by a committee made up of representa- 
tives of the other five districts. 

Mrs. Wallace A. Briggs of Sacramento, the new vice-pres- 
ident of the Northern district, has taken up the work in a way 
that gives promise of most efficient service. 

The state secretary, who takes the place of the former 
chairman of correspondence, is Mrs. Herman H. Kerckhoff, of 
the Ruskin Art Club of Los Angeles. A committee on club 
extension is being formed, with Mrs. F. E. Prior of the 
Wednesday Morning Club of Los Angeles as chairman. There 
is probably not a state in the Union that has a field for work 
similar to California. With its immense area, the many iso- 
lated places, mountain villages, lumber and mining camps, the 
need of the traveling library is great. State Federation will 
give the large clubs the means of aiding the smaller ones. The 
door of opportunity is open wide for service. 

‘Mary E. Stilson. 


COLORADO. 


The Denver Woman’s Club is working to consolidate 
school districts 1, 2 and 17. Mrs. W. S. Decker spoke at a 
recent meeting in favor of it. Mrs. Henry Wright spoke for 
the bill for the state industrial school for girls, which the club 
had prepared and introduced. It asks for an appropriation of 
$25,000 for new buildings; $7,000 to complete the payment on 
the land at the new place, and $5,000 for fittings. The bill has 
been introduced in the house by Mrs. Heartz. Mrs. Helen 
Grenfell, state superintendent of public instruction, gave an 
address on “Training the Youth in Citizenship,” in which she 


spoke of the work that might be done in both homes and 
schools in the cultivation of public spirit, civic pride and 
patriotism. Prof. Chancey spoke on “Modern Tendencies in 
Education,” in which he said that every generation had its 
own educational problems to meet, and there was no need for 
discouragement because new problems are constantly arising 
and demanding readjustment of the educational system. Music 
closed the exercises. 

At the last meeting of the Twentieth Century Club Mrs. 
Elliott, the president, read a thoughtful paper on Porto Rico. 
She closed in substance with these words: “The Porto Rico 
people came to us gladly, willingly. How have we treated 
them? Have we shown them the advantages of being under 
a ‘free and enlightened’ government? Toward what are we 
drifting? Toward imperialism? To an aristocracy? We have 
that now. Our citizens are not awake to what the government 
of which we are supposed to be a part, are doing. The Porto 
Ricans stand in the same relation to us that we stood to Great 
Britain in 1776. But we are told that the declaration of inde- 
pendence is a ‘back number.’ Can we assent to this?” 

The Columbian Art League has elected officers as follows: 
President, Mrs. A. S. Carter; vice-president, Mrs. Laura E. 
Taylor; secretary and treasurer, Mrs. Charles A. Hollings- 
head. An entertainment is to be given to raise money for 
further art work in the school. During the past year $300 was 
raised and divided among the different rooms of the building, 
purchasing a $25 bust of Longfellow for the hall, and some- 
thing good for each of the rooms. The walls were also tinted 
throughout the building. 

The recital given by Mrs. Jeannette Robinson Murphy at 
Unity Church was one of the cleverest and most charming 
entertainments ever given in Denver. The music committee 
of the Woman’s Club is certainly entitled to a great deal of 
credit for bringing her here from the East. 

A traveling library has been sent to the Girls’ Industrial 
School. The Friends in Council have given one box, and are 
planning to present the Federation with two more boxes in the 
near future. The box given by the Woman’s Literary Club of 
Colorado Springs proved a splendid one. The Progress Club 
of Greeley is making up a box for the Federation traveling 
library. 

Denver Clio officers have been elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mary Thompson; vice-president, Lena O’Brien; secre- 
tary, Margaret Driscoll; treasurer, Ada Bodle. 

The Coll-giate alumnae had an especially pleasant meeting 
recently at the residence of the president, Mrs. R. C. Campbell. 
President Baker of the State University spoke on the subject 
of “State Educational Institutions.” He favored very much 
the plan of a national university, and said that the state univer- 
sities were gaining ground all the time, and in time would 
overshadow all other institutions of the kind. Several edu- 
cators of the city, both men and women, who are engaged in 
preparing pupils for college, were present, and joined in the 
interesting discussion which followed. The afternoon closed 
with a social hour and refreshments. 

The “fiction meeting” of the Wednesday Current Events 
Club was largely attended. Mrs. Ella Lewis of 35 South Em- 
erson street was the hostess. Mrs. Richard Clark was the 
speaker of the afternoon, giving a very complete review of 
“Eben Holden.” With the hearty co-operation of the presi- 
dent, Mrs. John McPherson, the club is an interesting one. 

Colorado clubs are pursuing the even tenor of their way, 
though now that the Legislature is in session there will doubt- 
less be more or less work for the legislative committees. The 
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mid-year meeting of the directors and executive board of the 
State Federation was recently held in Denver, at which it was 
decided to hold the next State Federation meeting in Cripple 
Creek and Victor—a day’s session in each. Both of these 
towns have department clubs as well as several small clubs, 
and though they are separate municipalities, yet they both be- 
long to the Cripple Creek district, and are united by broad and 
narrow gauge railroads as well as an electric road. 

During the past week Colorado has been visited by Mrs. 
Jeannette Robinson Murphy, that sweet and attractive lecturer 
upon Plantation Slave Music. It was her first coming to this 
Western land, but we hope it will not be the last, for in addi- 
tion to the great interest aroused in her work, her personality 
is so charming that with one accord we say, please come again. 
How fortunate it is that some one has thought to preserve to 
us this wonderful music, which is so fast becoming lost by the 
passing of the “mammy.” Emma H. Eldredge. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The executive board of the Connecticut State Federation 
met December 27 in Bridgeport in the commodious parlors of 
the Young Women’s Christian Association on State street. 
Those {resent were: Honorary President, Mrs. Noble; Presi- 
dent, Miss Abbott; Second Vice-President, Mrs. F. W. Gerard; 
Recording Secretary, Mrs. Henry H. Barroll; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Henry T. Hoyt; Directors, Mrs. H. H. Pyle, Mrs. W. R. Hop- 
son, Mrs. E. L. Smiley, Mrs. E. J. Camp, Mrs. F. W. Shel- 
ton; Federation Secretary, Miss Pinneo; County Organizers, 
Mrs. D. R. Rodger, Mrs. J. H. Platt, and members of the Edu- 
cational Committee, Mrs G. F. Newcomb and Mrs. C. B. Do- 
remus. 


The standing committees and county organizers were re- 
appointed at a meeting held November 9 in Derby, and Miss 
Abbott resigned her place as chairman of the educational com- 
mittee. 

The first business the 27th was to fill this position, which 
was done by the appointment of Miss Celeste E. Bush of 
Niantic. Miss Bush seems by training and experience fitted 
for this important duty. 

A new committee to co-operate with the Civil Service Re- 
form League was decided upon, and the President was author- 
ized to appoint the same. 

The meeting of the New England Clubs to be held in Bos- 
ton April 11 and 12 was announced, and the announcement was 
received with pleasure. There will undoubtedly be as large 
an attendance from Connecticut as is possible at this busy time 
of the year. . 

‘Mrs. F. W. Gerard, Chairman of the Committee upon 
Equal Rights in the Guardianship of Children, made a very 
full report of the progress of the committee and of their plans 
for the future. The work has been most thoroughly done, no 
pains having been spared to gather information with regard to 
such a law. and the way in which it is regarded by the states 
which have already adcpted it. Mrs. Gerard was by unanimous 
vote empowered to carry out the plans of the committee. The 
Board then adjourned to come together upon the call of the 
President. 

Previous to the business meeting the Board was delight- 
fully entertained by Mrs. Katherine Moody Spaulding, editor 
of the “Woman’s Own Page” of the Bridgeport Morning Tele- 
gram. This is a new department of the paper, which is meet- 
ing with favor. Mrs. Spaulding is well known throughout the 


vitations to the officers and directors asking them to spend 
state, and her enterprise interests many. Cleverly worded in- 
“Sixty Minutes in a Den,” adding that a ‘‘Bohemian luncheon 
would be served from 1 to 2.” The “Den” proved to be the 
suite of rooms occupied by the editorial staff of the woman’s 
page of the Bridgeport Telegram. The visitors concluded that 
if all the editors of all the pages devoted to women have such 
cozy quarters it is no wonder if they are crowded with visiting 
club women, who drop in “just for a minute” and spend an 
hour. There were potted plants everywhere, and on the wall 
hung the handsome banner of the local club. Mrs. Spaulding 
was assisted in receiving by Mrs. Pyle and Mrs. Hopson, and 
in serving luncheon by two bright young women of the Tele- 
gram. The luncheon was delicious and much appreciated as 
most of the members of the Board have to leave before the 
noon meal at home. Altogether the hour was the happiest 
sort of thought on the part of Mrs. Spaulding 


IDAHO. 


Idaho has many women’s clubs. In Boise, and, in fact, in 
most of the larger places, women have banded themselves to- 
gether for the betterment of economic conditions, socially, edu- 
cationally, and economically. These clubs each have a distinct 
individuality, and while each is performing a separate mission, 
they are all working together for the advancement of the best 
interests of the people of the state. 

In a social and educational way, the Women’s Columbian 
Club of Boise has exerted a most beneficent and most far- 
reaching influence. In the year of the great Columbian Expo- 
sition at Chicago the women of Boise decided to raise funds for 
the purpose of furnishing an Idaho room there. The project 
was successful, and, after the fair was over, there was a spon- 
taneous demand that a club be formed along the lines that had 
been followed in organizing for the work of the exposition ana 
be made permanent. 

The club has ever since taken an active interest in the pub- 
lic life of this city and of the state. In the first place the club 
started the town and village improvement. The children in 
public schools were encouraged to take an interest in this 
movement and they were provided with flower seeds of various 
kinds, so that they might plant gardens of their own and care 
for them. The children were also encouraged to write essays 
on what success they had with their plants. The club also took 
an active interest in the passage of all ordinances which tended 
to the improvement of the city in any way. 

The public library, which has now become one of the must 
popular institutions in the city, was started by the club and is 
maintained by it. The club also started 15 traveling libraries 
which are kept in circulation throughout the surrounding dis- 
tricts. Of late the demand for these libraries has been so 
great that the club has been obliged to give those places in 
which the libraries could be under the direction of a local 
women’s club the first choice in having them. The demand for 
these libraries has increased steadily and the club finds its re- 
sources unequal to the demand. The club is very anxious to 
secure state assistance in the matter, and if a suitable apportion- 
ment could be made for the purpose, libraries sufficient to the 
demand could be fitted out and kept on the road. 

The Columbian Club has also done much to supplement the 
work of the public schools. The model school room, which is 
on exhibit at the Central school building, was arranged at the 
expense of the club. A series of mothers’ meetings held under 
its auspices were of great benefit. 
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Under the leadership of the newly elected president, Mrs. 
W. H. Ridenvaugh, one of the brightest and most popular of 
Boise’s bright women, the club has branched out in several di- 
rections this year. A committee on Household Economics has 
been added to the club, and a building committee to plan for a 
club building to be owned by club members. The Town and 
Village Improvement Committee have succeeded in having an 
ordinance against expectoration on the sidewalks passed and 
enforced, and has done much to beautify our city. 

The social side of the club has been one of its most pleas- 
ant features. At the monthly meetings there is always a paper 
on some topic of the day read by a member of the club, and a 
discussion lead by some other member. These proceedings 
are followed by refreshments and light talk. There are at 
present 175 members in the club, all of whom take an active 
personal interest in its work. 

The interest of the club women of central Idaho was di- 
rected last month to Mountainhome, where a second district 
Federation of Idaho women’s clubs was formed. The visiting 
delegates, Mesdames Hays, Ross, Dockery, Dunton, Mann, 
Misses French, Himrod, Edwards and Green of the Boise Co- 
lumbian Club; Mesdames Mansfield and Walling of the Nampa 
Club; Miss Galloway of the Weiser Club; Mrs. Stone of the 
Blackfoot Club; and Mrs. Hampton of the Albion Club, were 
met Wednesday evening at the train at Mountainhome by the 
members of the Entre Nous Club of that town and were as- 
signed to various private houses where they were very hospi- 
tably entertained. Thursday morning the delegates attended 
a session of the State Teachers’ Association and participated in 
the discussion of the exceptionally able paper read by Mrs. K. 
I. Perky, president of the Entre Nous Club, on “Mothers’ Clubs 
for Bringing People in Touch with Schools.” 

In the afternoon the delegates met at the attractive home 
of Mrs. Helfrich, for the transaction of its business? Mrs. S. 
H. Hays, ex-president of the Columbian Club and secretary of 
this district for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
called the meeting to order. After a general and favorable dis- 
cussion, it was decided to organize a district Federation and a 
committee was appointed to frame a constitution and by-laws 
for the organization. While this committee was in session, re- 
ports were submitted of the work of the following clubs: Idaho 
Falls Town and Village Improvement Club, Albion Club, 
Weiser Club, Blackfoot Club and Columbian Club of Boise. 

The constitution, submitted by the committee, was dis- 
cussed and accepted, and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Mrs. Mansfield of Nampa; vice- 
president, Mrs. Butterfield of Weiser; secretary, Mrs. Perky 
of Mountainhome; treasurer, Mrs. Mitchell of Parma. 

The new association discussed the plan of work for the 
coming year, and it was decided to form standing committees 
for the purpose of furthering the work of education, art educa- 
tion and town and village improvement. 

The library bills that are to be presented to the legislature 
by the Columbian Club of Boise were heartily indorsed. 

The meetings of the Federation will be held annually at a 
place designated by the executive committee, and it is earn- 
estly desired that each and every club in this district will join 
the Federation for the advancement of the women of Idaho 
and for the increased welfare of our state. 

The Federation is fortunate in having at its head a woman 
of marked executive ability, a graduate of the University of 
Oregon and present editor of the Nampa Leader. In the even- 
ing the visiting club women and members of the Teachers’ As- 
sociation were tendered a very pleasant reception at the opera 


house, by the Artemesia Mothers’ Society. All the delegates 


returned with a pleasant sense of having held a successful meet- 
ing and with grateful remembrance of the cordiality and hospi- 
tality of the Mountainhome people. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The D. C. Federation held its annual meeting November 
21st in the hall of the Legion of Loyal Women, which has al- 
ways been tendered gratuitously for that purpose. A new 
club, the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Union Veteran Legion, was 
received into membership, making twelve clubs of over five 
thousand women. The president and vice-president being ab- 
sent, the corresponding secretary, Mrs. H. B. Sperry, presided 
throughout the meeting. Reports of officers showed that the 
past year had been one of successful work of the Federation. 

At noon a luncheon was served in the large dining-room 
of the legion hall, during which the members and friends fra- 
ternized and discussed the many points of mutual and individ- 
ual club interests. 

At two o'clock p. m., the meeting came to order, after a 
few opening remarks by the presiding officer, Mrs. H. B. 
Sperry. The reports of the different clubs were read as fol- 
lows: for the Woman’s National Press Association, the club in 
which the Federation was started; Mrs. Mary S. Gist, the presi- 
dent, reported a year of peace, pleasure and good work. A 
large number of active press women, authors and editors had 
been received into membership. The many prominent events 
occurring during the year had required unusually hard work 
from press representatives. Several of our old and beloved 
members had died during the year; many had been bereaved 
by death in their families, thus throwing a pall of sadness over 
the closing report. At the Riggs Hotel in Washington, the 
headquarters of the association, visiting press women are wel- 
comed and aided in every way possible. 

Pro. Re Nata—Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, the president, re- 
ported great improvement in parliamentary drill, which is reg- 
ularly taught; also much study and discussion of all current 
events of the year. As a club they have taken much interest in 
aiding the objects of the Aid Association for the Blind, having 
given a large sum of money and in many other ways advanced 
this noble work. They also contributed largely at the time of 
the Galveston disaster. 

District Women’s Suffrage Association.—The president, 
Dr. Clara McNaughton, reported greatly increased member- 
ship and interest since the meeting here of the National Suf- 
frage Association last February; also a great work having 
been accomplished in helping toward the recent bazar held in 
New York city. 

Legion of Loyal Women.—The president, Mrs. Henrietta 
Rose, reported earnest work in its work for patriotism, friend- 
ship and honor, and all other service for humanity. Its chief 
aim is relief and that truest charity—employment. They serve 
a luncheon one day every week during the entire year, which is 
steadily patronized by the business men and others, the funds 
thus raised form a basis for their multitudinous charities. Dur- 
ing the past year they furnished most comfortably a large 
double room in the Home for the Blind. Placed flags on over 
one thousand graves of the victims of the Spanish-American 
War in Arlington Cemetery. For months after the Galveston 
disaster their rooms were open day and night, and thousands 
of garments were collected and packed for those needy suf- 
ferers. Much money was also collected by them for the same 
cause. 
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Department of Potomac Woman’s Relief Corps.—The 
president, Mrs. Matilda Sprague, reported more work than in 
any year previous in the care of the members of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, to which order they are the only aux- 
iliary. Increasing age and many deaths require much watch- 
fulness and pecuniary relief. They have also done much for 
the Spanish-American war. 

D. C. Woman’s Christian Tempérance Union.—The presi- 
dent, Mrs. Clinton Smith, reported increased activity in its over 
forty different branches of work, but above all the meeting of 
the National Union Convention in this city, which was con- 
ceded by all attending it to have been the most admirably man- 
aged and most harmonious and successful ever held. 

Excelsior Literary Club.—Mrs. S. K. Hall, president, re- 
ported increased interest and more regular attendance and dis- 
cussion of its special topics, essays and papers on current lit- 
erature, book reviews, quotations from authors. Music and a 
social hour at different member’s homes closed each meeting. 

The Washington Kindergarten Club.—Mrs. Louisa Pol- 
lock, president, reported the formation of many new auxiliaries 
throughout the city and a larger number of public meetings 
where kindergarten principles were disseminated. 

Wimodaughsis Club.—Mrs. Annie Edgar, president, re- 
ported large increase in its different social and educational 
classes in French, German and Spanish languages, dressmak- 
ing, millinery, physical culture, typewriting and journalism. 
Very entertaining monthly socials are a prominent feature. 

Women’s Bindery Union.—Miss Kate Smoot, president, 
reported over seven hundred members organized to maintain a 
uniform rate of wages for those women employed in the Gov- 
ernment Printing office, who constitute the entire membership 
of this club. A most important one, for what good are all 
books written without proper binding? 

Aid Association for the Blind of the District of Columbia.— 
A club just received. Mrs. A. G. Brackett, the president, gave 
an account of this new and most interesting of all the charitable 
associations in Washington. During the past year a large 
building has been purchased and fitted up as a home, where 
every possible care and attention is given. A workshop has 
been added, where the inmates are instructed in broom, brush 
and mattress making, caning chairs, bead work, fancy knitting, 
etc., the sales of which articles help greatly towards making 
the home self-sustaining and the inmates most cheerful and 
happy. 

The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Union Veteran Legion.— 
Mrs. Sara Scribner, president, reported over one hundred 
members, principally engaged in caring for the Civil War vet- 
erans and their needy families, and to inculcate lessons of pa- 
triotism and love of country among our children and in the 
community around us. 

Reports of standing committees of the Federation showed 
much work accomplished by the humanitarian, legislative, civic 
and industrial committees. During the last year the humani- 
tarian committee solicited the money and provided daily 
lunches for several hundred of the very poor children in our 
public schools. It also labored earnestly for vestibules on the 
motor cars for the protection of the motormen. Letters re- 
ceived from members of Congress give almost positive assur- 
ance that the bill will be passed in the close of the present ses- 
sion. The Federation looks back over the past year with great 
satisfaction and forward to the present one with hope and en- 
couragement for much municipal improvement. Then followed 
the election of officers for the ensuing year as follows: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Mero L. Tanner; vice-president, Mrs. Hannah B. 


Sperry; corresponding secretary, Miss Frances G. French; re- 
cording secretary, Miss M. L. Bennett; treasurer, Mrs. Weiss; 
auditor, Miss A. G. Burke. 


ILLINOIS. 


The Executive Board of the State Federation held a meet- 
ing recently to hear reports of committees relative to the year’s 
work. A new committee, the domestic science, is added to the 
others and practical results may be expected, for the present 
administration is a working one. The music committee has col- 
lected a musical library to circulate among the state clubs, as 
the traveling art libraries do; this will contain musical scores 
and books on music, tracing the history of the art from the be- 
ginning. 

The state clubs now have eighty-one traveling libraries, 
four traveling art collections to which will be added one in 
sculpture. In connection with this latter, William A. Otis, the 
architect, has prepared an outline for the study of Architecture. 

The board promptly decided not to bring the color ques- 
tion before the next State Federation meeting. It endorsed 
the petition to Governor Yates to appoint Mrs. Florence Kelley 
as chief factory inspector. It voted to send a second letter to 
the governor petitioning for the re-appointment of Miss Julia 
Lathrop on the board of charities and corrections. It is inter- 
esting in this connection to know that the other members of 
this board, all men, asked for Miss Lathrop’s re-appointment. 

The meeting of the “Illinois Federation of Women’s Clubs” 
has come and gone. The program as printed in “The Club 
Woman” was carried out with little change. 

Chicago clubs have enjoyed a round of gaiety with many 
evening receptions. The “Chicago Woman’s Club” gave a 
brilliant reception for their president, Mrs. Edwards. The 
“West End Woman’s Club” and “Arche” entertained in the 
same style. The “Klio” made merry around the friendly ban- 
quet table. The “Chicago Culture Club” entertained with a 
short program and social hour, and there are still more to fol- 
low. At all these functions the gentlemen were guests of honor. 

Reciprocity meetings are the order of the day. The presi- 
dent and one delegate, perhaps members of the directory, or 
sometimes the entire club, are invited to these meetings. Fra- 
ternal greetings, with a general outline of the work accom- 
plished by the various clubs represented, is given. These 
meetings are “Red Letter Days” in club life; for the favored 
ones they inspire enthusiasm, create good fellowship between 
sister clubs, and are most helpful in many ways. Right here 
let me suggest an unwritten law for all federated clubs, either 
State or General: All officers and directors of clubs belong- 
ing to the State or General Federation of Women’s Clubs are 
welcome guests at all regular meetings of said clubs (business 
meetings excepted) on presentation of their individual club 
membership ticket. This courtesy would not be abused, and 
would be of mutual benefit for all concerned. Another sugges- 
tion: A member of a federated club in good standing remov- 
ing from one city to another, with accredited credentials from 
said club, may join any federated club in the city of her adop- 
tion without the required vouchers or signers, made so neces- 
sary in all clubs. As per our custom, this would be a most 
friendly way, considering we are all striving for the same 
ideals. This custom could prevail without any difficulty, and 
could be accomplished in the same manner as the much used 
“Pastoral Letter” given to a member from one congregation 
to another. Think of the pleasure to club sisters of such a wel- 
come in a strange city. Perhaps I have wandered from my 
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subject, but to me applied rules of the above character would 
be “Reciprocity” in the truest sense. 

Among the very many interesting papers at Rockford, the 
following is a request paper read by Isabella Laning Candee of 
Cairo, first president of the Illinois Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, afterwards vice-president at large. The paper is given 
elsewhere in this number. 


Ella Lane Bowes. 


KANSAS. 


The clubs of the fifth congressional district in Kansas met 
in Salina on October 26th and 27th for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a Federation to be auxiliary to the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. 

The district conventions bring the opportunities of the 
Federation nearer to the women in the smaller towns of the 
remote portions of the state. Many who could not spare time 
or money for the longer journey are able to avail themselves 
of the privileges of the district meeting, and the clubs receive 
a corresponding amount of encouragement and enthusiasm. 

In forming the Fifth District Federation a special provis- 
ion was made for individual membership in order that women 
in the country districts, unconnected with clubs, might be per- 
mitted to join. 

This Federation also adopted a ten cents per capita tax, 
thus providing an income sufficient for its own needs and for 
paying its dues to the State Federation. 

The club treasurers were instructed to keep a separate ac- 
count for state dues and forward the amount to the state treas- 
urer, never turning it into the club treasury, or summing it up 


as a part of the club’s cash on hand. This avoids a feeling pre-. 


valent in many clubs that a large sum is subtracted from their 
means of carrying on local work. 

There was at this meeting in Salina the usual address of 
welcome and response, both full of bright things, and made by 
the president, Mrs. May Belleville Brown, and Mrs. G. W. 
Hurd of Abilene. The president’s address by. Mrs. Brown 
spoke for woman’s clubs as a means of culture, and of Federa- 
tion as an opportunity for enlarging club acquaintance and 
friendships. 

The delegates present from the various clubs reported 
much good practical work being done in the towns in the way 
of school decoration, establishment of public libraries, rest 
rooms and caring for cemeteries. This last in the small west- 
ern towns is a most necessary and highly appreciated work. 

A number of most excellent papers on subjects interesting 
to all were read, and the discussions which followed impressed 
the main points on apne There was excellent music, the 
places of meeting were decorated artistically, and the reception, 
given at the home of Mrs. Prescott, was much enjoyed. The 
large rooms were filled with an animated company of club 
women and their husbands; club topics were discussed by little 
groups here and there with great interest. 

The officers of the Fifth District Federation for the ensuing 
year are: Mrs. M. B. Brown of Salina, president; Mrs. W. S. 
Hodge of Abilene, first vice-president; Mrs. A. C. Pierce of 
Junction City, second vice-president; Mrs. John Winne of Man- 
hatten, secretary, and Mrs. C. B. Hoffman of Enterprise, treas- 
urer. The next meeting will be held in Abilene. 

The Seventh District Federation of clubs met in Larned, 
Kansas, Nov. 7th and 8th. Mrs. L. R. Priddy, president of this 
Federation, having been elected a director of the General Fed- 
eration, was called to a meeting of the board of directors in 


New York city at the same time. Her place was filled by Mrs. 
Anna Jones of Lyons, vice-president. 

The Larned Clubs, “Portia” and “Nerissa,” had made 
ample preparations for their guests and more than a hundred 
delegates were entertained in the homes. The church in which 
meetings were held was beautifully decorated with flowers and 
bunting in the colors of the clubs. The State president, Mrs. 
Humphrey, the State secretary of the G. F. W. C., Mrs. C. C. 
Goddard, and Mrs. G. W. Hurd, president of Columbian Club 
of Abilene, reported the Milwaukee Biennial in its various fea- 
tures, and urged all clubs to connect themselves with that 
grand organization, the G. F. W. C. 

Mrs. Noble Prentis, in an address, referred to the historical 
landmarks of this part of Kansas, and urged the preservation of 
the Old Santa Fe Trail, the Pawnee Rock, and the history of 
the late Capt. Henry Booth. Mrs. George W. Umans of 
Hutchinson won a place of favor in the hearts of Larnedites 
with a dash of sparkling wit and flow of bright humor in an im- 
promptu speech. 

A grand reception was given at the Masonic Temple, where 
covers were laid for three hundred people, which included the 
club members and their guests. The Seventh District is a large 
one, and the membership of the Federation is more than seven 
hundred. Its meetings rival in interest the meetings of the 
State Federation, of which it is a loyal member. Hypatia, the 
chib in Kansas that is a charter member of the National, is a 
member of this district Federation. 

The music of the Larned session was under the direction of 
Mrs. W. H. Vernon, and was fully up to the highest mark in 
quality. The three minute reports from clubs showed a great 
deal of up-to-date work being done. Papers by Mrs. Al Weath- 
erly on “Club Achievements,” one by Mrs. Gillette on “Club 
Possibilities,” and one on the “Education of the Club Woman” 
by Mrs. George W. Winans, were all full of good thoughts. 

These and many other points were forcibly maintained by 
Mrs. Winans, and limitations of space only prevent my giving 
them in full. 

The officers elected by the Seventh District Federation for 
the coming year are: President, Mrs. Al Weatherly of Harper; 
first vice-president, Mrs. Mansfield of Larned; second vice- 
president, Mrs. Dumont Smith of Kingsley; secretary, Mrs. 
Cole of Harper; treasurer, Miss Grace Grove of La Crosse. 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 


By invitation of the Woman’s Club of Brockton, the mid- 
winter meeting of the Massachusetts State Federation will be 
held in the Porter Congregational Church, Brockton, on Fri- 
day, February 15, 1901. The subject will be “A Symposium 
on Boys.” 

Morning session at 10:45 o'clock. 

Address by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, Ph. D., L.L. D., Presi- 
dent of Clark University, Worcester, on “‘Boy Nature.” 

This will be followed by a half-hour of questions and an- 
swers on the subject under discussion. 

Afternoon session at 2 o’clock. Subject, “The Personal 
and Social Development of the Boy.” 

“How to Make Him a Good Man,” by Mrs. James A. 
Beatley of Roxbury. 

“How to Make Him a Good Citizen,” by Rev. William 
Byron Forbush, Ph. D., Litt. D., of Winthrop Church, 
Charlestown. 

These papers will be followed by open discussion from 
the floor, when it is hoped the mothers, teachers, and other 
wise women present will give practical suggestions on such 
topics as “The Boy’s Friends,” “Literature for Boys,” “Dis- 
cipline,” “The Boy’s Room,” “Respect for the Rights of 
Others,” “The Boy’s Teacher and School,” “The Sense of 
Honor,” etc. 


MINNESOTA. | 


The Women’s Federation of Clubs of this state holds its 
mid-winter breakfast at the Ryan Hotel in St. Paul on Febru- 
ary 12th. This is one of the exceedingly interesting features 
of the year’s work, and is always looked forward to most 
eagerly. 

The active work of the legislative committee with regar 
to the Park reservation is still being carried forward vigor- 
ously, and club women everywhere are becoming intelligent 
on the question of forest preservation. 

The first annual report of the State Free Traveling Li- 
brary Commission, which has been labored for so earnestly 
by the Federation, is about to be published. This report shows 
over ninety of these libraries in circulation, and a large number 
of applications on hand as yet unfilled. These libraries circu- 
lated for six months, and on their return showed that with 
2600 books there had been a circulation of 12,958, a phenom- 
enal rate, according to library standards. 

Gifts of money from private sources have also been re- 
ceived for reference libraries, and these are~now being pur- 
chased and put in circulation. One of these is on art history, 
and was purchased with money donated by the “Minneapolis 
Journal Company.” The money for a French history library 
was given by the “Woman’s Council of Minneapolis.” The 
“New Century Club” of St. Paul has made a contribution of 
$100, which is also to be expended in these special reference 
libraries. 

The Report of the Fifth Biennial, held at Milwaukee, June 
1900, a pamphlet of 174 pages, will be sent postpaid by the record- 
ing secretary of the General Federation, Mrs. Emma A, Fox, 21 
Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, upon receipt of fifteen cents. 


ARDHWN 


38 West 22nd Street - - - = = New York. 
Foreign and Domestic Stationery, Visiting and Wedding Cards, China 


and Ja Goods, Embroideries, Gowns, bes, Cushion Covers, 
orated Skins, Grass Cloths, Wall Papers, Douiton Pottery, Etc. 
. Will Call With Samples or Mail Them. 


BOOKS. 


HE Gentleman of the Black Stock” has been is- 

CC sued in a new and extremely beautiful edition. 

Thomas Nelson Page’s stories always have a 

peculiar charm, and this is one of the best of 

his books. Two more delightful characters have seldom ap- 

peared in fiction than the “old gentleman” with his old-time 

manners and his old-time memories,—and his sweet and 

gracious daughter, Elizabeth. It is a lovely story, and the 

publishers have done their best to give it a setting fit for the 

exquisite romance. The original story is enlarged so that even 

those who have read it will want to do so again. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. Price, $1.50.) 


“Hard Pan” is the clever title of Geraldine Bonner‘s 
recent novel of bonanza fortunes. It is a tale of society life 
in San Francisco, and is a well-ordered story of love and 
heartaches, told in a readable way, without epigrams, without 
a problem and with considerable skill in character portraiture. 
All the people are natural, with healthy morals and good man- 
ners. The story is about the love of rich John Gault for 
Viola Reed, daughter of one of California’s bonanza kings, 
fallen upon evil days. She is to be congratulated on her first 
book, which is a very clever one. (Century Company. New 
York. Price, $1.50.) 


“The Golden Book of Venice,” by Mrs. Lawrence Turn- 
bull, is the attractive title of a sixteenth century romance, and 
characters of historic interest, such as Fra Paolo and Paul 
Veronese, play conspicuous parts in the unfolding of the plot. 
A more engaging time and place for a romance it would be 
difficult to find. The scene is the most beautiful city in the 
world when its beauty was at its height; and the episode in- 
volved is one of intense personal interest, world-wide distinc- 
tion and enduring significance. The author knows her Venice 
as well as she loves it, and her pages abound with highly 
colored passages describing the life of the city three hundred 
years ago, and picturing the canals and public squares, the 
churches, palaces and governmental buildings, under varying 
conditions of light and shade. The story ends with Paul the 
Fifth’s removal of his ineffective edict against Venice—one 


of the landmarks in the religious history of mankind. The 


book is especially to be commended to students of European 
conditions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. (The 
Century Co. New York. Price, $1.50.) 


In “Nella, the Heart of the Army,” we have a charming 
story in itself and also a novel with a purpose—as it treats 
of the servant-girl problem in a vital way. The author, Philip 
Verrill Mighels, is already well known in England as a writer 
of short stories, and in this new novel he advocates the organ- 
ization of an army for women,—an out and out military organ- 
ization, the sole aim and object of which is to train and equip 
girls and women for household and other labors. He advo- 
cates recruiting, drilling, uniforming, disciplining, training and 
quartering the girl-soldiers in barracks. His argument is that 
an army would do as much for girls, to make them smart, 
quick, obedient, reliable and prompt, as it does for men and 
boys. Indeed, he has worked out the scheme in a manner 
that appears most feasible, insisting always upon militarism, 
to make the scheme possible. He is not all for the serving 
classes, nor yet all in favor of the employers. While he in- 
sists that the army office would protect its soldier-girls from 
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DESIGNED FOR USE 
IN WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


Che fine Arts. 


RECOMMENDED BY 
LEADING CLUB WOMEN. 


A PRACTICAL COURSE OF INSTRUCTION ON THE TECHNIQUE, PRINCIPLES AND 
HISTORY OF ART, PREPARED BY RECOGNIZED AUTHORITIES. 


RT is a word to charm with. All people have a distinct love for the beautiful. 


A home without 


pictures, books, draperies and the many little novelties which are used for adornment, is lacking 


in that element which is a sure indication of culture, happiness and comfort. 
hand a widespread desire to decorate homes, streets and public buildings artistically. 


There is on every 
Societies have 


been formed in all large cities for the promotion of art, and much attgntion is now being given to the 
subject in the public schools; the whole aim being to create loftier ideals and to raise our people to 
the artistic standard attained in European countries. . This work shows how it may be done, by first 
explaining the elementary principles of the subject and then presenting for study beautiful reproduc- 


tions of the masterpieces of the world. 


It shows how the painter, sculptor and architect works, and 


explains the rules by which one may vorrectly judge the value of a picture or any other work of art. 


Among the contributors are: 


MR. RUSSELL STURGIS; MR. WM. ORDWAY PARTRIDGE; PROF. LORADO TAFT; PROF. H. L. WAR- 
REN, HARVARD UNIVERSITY; PROF. A. V. CHURCHILL, Cotumsia; PROF. A. L. FROTHINGHAM, PRINCETON; 
PROF. EDMUND BUCKLEY, Cuicaco; PROF. E. VON MACH, Harvarp; MR. ARTHUR HOEBER; PROF. 


O. M. BRAUNER, CORNELL; 
MR. E. F. FENOLLOSA, Japan; EtTc., Etc. 


PROF. H. E. EVERETT, PENNSYLVANIA; 


PROF. F. F. FREDERICK, ILLINo!s; 


H few Commendations: 


“TO THE CLUB WOMEN ON AMERICA. 

GREETING : 

uring the season that I have been at your service several conditions have 
been revealed to me. First, that there is a great and increasing demand from all 
intelligent women for Art knowledge. Second, that the demand exceeds the fa- 
cilities adequate for convenient and rapid study. Art bibliography shows, for 
the most part, heavy tomes which are suitable only for the profound student, or 
juvenile handbooks for school work. The happy medium has not been produced 
until this present. 

I have been asked by club women from all over the States to recommend 
some comprehensive, yet concise work which should embrace both arts and crafts 
and which, also, should be within the means of those possessing modest incomes. 

It is therefore with much satisfaction that I endorse the publication of these 
University Lessons in Art. They supply everything needed for the study of 
both the principles and h:story of art, in all its branches, without compelling the 
student to traverse tiresome and useless details, This app:oval can be accorded 
the more freely because it was sought before the plan of the work was matured, 
and therefore contributed to its final shape. 

Yours for the promotion of Art in America,” 
MRS. HERMAN J. HALL. 
Chairman Art Committee, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Chairman Art Committee, Illinois State Federation. 


To Crus Women: 

** Since I have been doing the work of chairman of the State Art Committee 
and noted the growing interest in the study of Art, I have been impressed with 
the need of text books on art principles and art themes suitable for the use of 
clubs, Upon careful examination of the work I heartily endorse ‘‘University 
Lessons on THE FINE ARTS,” and recommend the course for students in 
Art classes in connection wfth our clubs. 

The course will commend itself to clubs everywhere by its general excellence 
in scholarship, illustrations and mechanical work. 

Yours in the interest of Art study among Club Women. 
MRS. JOSEPHINE E, GOULD. 
Chairman Art Committee, and 
Vice-Pres. Michigan State Federation of Women's Clubs. 


‘* I shall certainly find time before long to tell our Club Women of this work. 
It is just what they need, and will come as a Godsend to many, I am sure.”’ 
PROF. MARIA L. SANFORD, 
University of Minnesota 
Chairman Art Committee, Minnesota Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


**I consider your Art course superior to aims that has ever come to my 
attention in this line. I fully agree with Mrs. Herman Hall when she says there 
is a great and increasing demand from all intelligent women for Art knowledge— 
also that the demand exceeds the facilities for rapid study. ; 
And now that the study of Art is beginning to be introduced into our public 
schools, could they who have charge of them made to realize the worth an 
advantage of these University Lessons, I feel sure they would soon become uni- 
versally used as the Art text book.” 
MRS. E. B. WHITAKER, 
Pres. Vermont Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


‘* I take special pleasure in commending to all students of Art the Universit 
ms on Fine Arts, published by The International Art Association. 
gone at the staff of contributors drawn from leading American universities, at 
the comprehensive treatment which includes both fine art and decorative art, and 
at the superb illustrations will suffice to show that these ms deserve a place 
in every home as a standard authority for the study of the history and spirit of 

Art, classic and modern. 
MRS, JOHN B. SHERWOOD, Chicago. 


“*I certainly think that its (University Lessons in Art) high character both 
in matter and workmanship will soon give it a deservedly wide circulation. I 
shall take great pleasure in recommending it to others.”’ 
MRS. SIDNEY J. PARSONS, 
Member Art Committee, California State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and of Ebell Club of Los Angeles. 


“*T should judge it to comet what we most need in the study of Art.” 
MRS, F. W. LITTLE, 
Secretary Art Clubs, Winona, Minnesota. 


ISSUED IN 12 NUMBERS CONTAINING 1900 LARGE PAGES. MAGNIFICENTLY ILLUSTRATED WITH 


COLORED PLATES, PHOTOGRAVURES, ETC, 


Women’s Clubs have done much to arouse an interest in Art. 


The opportunity is now presented to do more. 


SAMPLE COPY BUT 50 CENTS. 


The technique 


and practical principles of Art are little understood and this course opens up a new and delightful field. 


SPECIAL RATES TO ORGANIZED CLUBS. Before deciding upon your work for the coming year send for sample 


copy and spec 


THE INTERNATIONAL ART ASSOCIATION, 


proposition. 


ASSOCIATION BUILDING, CHICAGO, 
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any and all abuses, and give them a great many advantages, 
on the other hand he italicizes other outcomes which are cal- 
culated to gladden the hearts of the suffering housewives of 
the world. The author has worked out a plan which seems to 
make such an army as he has originated, practical in every 
sense, and has recognized both sides of the vexed question of 
domestic economics with all possible impartiality. The book is 
strongly recommended to every student of the domestic situa- 
tion as well as to every housewife. (R. Fenno & Co. New 
York. Price, $1.25.) 


“The Spiritual Significance,” by Lilian Whiting, is along 
the same line with her other books and will therefore meet a 
hearty welcome from many readers. The aim of this book 
is to reveal the curiously close correspondence between the 
developments of modern science and spiritual laws; to note 
that new forces, as discovered and applied in wireless teleg- 
raphy, are simply laws of an unseen realm into which humanity 
is rapidly advancing and thus gaining a new environment. The 
book is characterized by the same essential style and qualities 
that have insured for “The World Beautiful” volumes an al- 
most world-wide popularity, and will doubtless have as wide 
a sale as the previous books by Miss Whiting. (Little, Brown 
& Company. Boston. Price, $1.25.) 


“The Archbishop and the Lady,” by Mrs. Schuyler Crown- 
inshield, will doubtless find a warm reception at the hands of 
her many admirers. But to us it does not seem quite up to 
her highest mark. Her unfrocked priest is everything that is 
bad, wholesale murder being one of his habits. He is the ac- 
complice of an Italian count, who supplements the income 
which his wife allows him by blowing up ocean steamers with 
heavily insured machines. The wife, a duchess, is the prey of 
her mother, a manager of the first order, and also a husband 
hunter, and the two ladies live in an abbey, which, according to 
the dedication, was suggested by that in which Mme. Edmond 
Adam lives. There is clever talk in abundance, a spoiled child 
chattering French-English, and endless intrigues. (McClure, 
Phillips & Co. New York City. Price, $1.50.) 


The “Essays, Letters, Miscellanies” of Count Tolstoi are 
issued in a recent volume and give us the present activity 
of this great reformer, who still, at seventy-two, takes a lively 
interest in whatever affects the welfare of humanity. His 
clarion tones are still sent round the world sounding notes of 
protest against the protests of power and the dangers of a 
pseudo Christianity. In this respect this volume excels all 
previous ones in interest and is a monument to this man, who 
towers so much above the others of his country and has made 
himself such a power in the world. The same publishers have 
recently issued a uniform set of Tolstoi’s work in twelve vol- 
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umes which contain his literary life work. They begin with 
“War and Peace” and “Anna Karenina,” and conclude with 
his latest and, as many think, his greatest novel, “Resurrec- 
tion,” in the authorized version of Mrs. Aylmer Maude, who, 
having been in close communication with the author, was able 
to introduce many interesting passages not to be found in 
either the French or regular Russian editions. All of his 
marvelous short stories of life in Russia, in the Caucasus and 
in the Crimea are included, so that those who believe that he 
is the greatest novelist of the world will find nothing missing. 
The twelve volumes are adorned with thirty-two illustrations, 
including a number of portraits from daugerreotypes, photo- 
graphs and paintings of the author at different stages of his + 
career, pictures of his houses at Yasnaya Polyana and Moscow t 
and other interesting personal material. For public or private I 

] 


libraries this edition of Count Tolstoi’s works, printed from 

new plates, is everything that could be desired, and the price | 
brings it within the reach of most readers. (Thomas Y. Crow- a 
ell & Co., 426 and 428 West Broadway, New York.) 4 


“The Worth While Series” always gives something worth 
study and worth rememberance. Two recent ones are “Books 
that Nourish Us,” by Annie Russell Marble (a well-known 
club woman of Worcester, Mass), and “Spiritual Lessons from 
the Brownings,” by Amory Bradford. Both these volumes 
are to be commended to literary clubs, as both treat of sub- 
jects of vital importance to students of literature. Mrs. Mar- 
ble tells us what books to read and how to read them, and 
Dr. Bradford gives us a glimpse of the Brownings in a new 
phase. (T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. Price, 35 cents 
each.) 


“Uncle Terry” is another of the simple stories of New 
England country life that are having such a run nowadays. 
The author, Charles Clark Munn, knows his field perfectly. 
The hamlet on the indented coast of Maine, the village amid 
the green valleys of Vermont, and the high-pressure business 
and social life of Boston, are all here with absolute fidelity. 
The materials are simple, as they should be,—an old light- ; 
house keeper, a waif from the sea, a young country lawyer, a 
poor in all save education, energy and integrity, his sister, 
the village teacher, an unscrupulous city attorney, and the 
good-hearted, indolent son of a rich Boston merchant, with 
his aristocratic mother and sisters,—these are all that are of 
note. But under the skilful touch of the writer the leading 
character becomes a personification of kindness and Yankee 
shrewdness, whose quaint sayings live in the mind, and who 
wins the enduring love of the reader; the waif, sweet and beau- 
tiful, introduces an effectively handled mystery; there develops 
a dual love plot which holds one’s keenest interest until the 
happy conclusion. The book is intelligently and tastefully il- 
lustrated and is well worth reading. (Lee & Shepard. Boston. 
Price, $1.50.) 


An altogether charming book is Helen Evertson Smith’s 
“Colonial Ways and Days.” For more than a century’s ac- 
cumulation of letters, diaries, and inventories found in the 
garret of the Smith homestead at Sharon, Conn., and from 
the traditions handed down from one generation to another, 4 
Miss Smith has gleaned the material for her book, “Colonial 
Ways and Days.” She laments that quantities of the precious 
documents have been destroyed by irreverent members of the 
family at different times, but the reader is conscious of no 
lack. Indeed, her pictures are remarkable for their accuracy 
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and amount of detail. She has taken great pains in the or- 
dering and classification of her material, and this, together 
with its impersonal nature, often gives it the effect of a text 
book. She takes up separately each feature of the life among 
the colonists of different nationalities, and as to the manners, 
customs, conditions and relations of those days, however, Miss 
Smith seems to have acquired an amazing amount of informa- 
tion. The book is commended highly, either for general read- 
ing or for study purposes. (The Century Company. New 
York. Price, $2.50.) 


“Tommy and Grizel” are two much-talked-of characters 
ever since the sequel to Mr. Barrie’s “Sentimental Tommy” 
began to appear in Scribner’s Magazine; and since its an- 
nouncement in book form it is being widely read and discussed. 
It certainly is as delightful as was the story of Tommy’s boy- 
hood—a charming and powerful specimen of pure literature— 
and exceeds the sustained brilliancy of the record of his boy- 
hood lays. Among the recent products of fiction it is unique. 
It deserves the term of “masterpiece.” We all know Mr. 
Barrie’s charm. His spiritual insight and his dry humor place 
him on a plane far above ordinary writers, and with none to 
excel him in his peculiar style, and all this is proved over again 
in these annals of “Tommy and Grizel” in their grown-up days. 
Read it by all means. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 


Price, $1.50.) 


Anthony Hope’s stories are so generally printed as a 
serial first, that the appearance of one in book form before it 
has run the gauntlet of some of the “big circulations” is a 
literary event. “Quinsante,” however, took this course and 
has come to its American readers without any preliminary 
appearance or much advertising. It treats of the exciting for- 
tunes of Alexander Quisante and Lady May Gaston, the im- 
perious alternative with which Quisante was faced and how 
he met it. As usual with Mr. Hope’s writings, this makes up 
a powerful story of life, religion and art. In its profound 
analysis of human character, in growth, development and de- 
cay, and in its sympathetic delineation of life, ““Quisante” will 
easily rank with any of his other works. (Frederic A. Stokes 
Company. New York. Price, $1.50.) 


If you haven’t read ‘“Mooswa,” and love animals and 
stories about them, get it. Mr. W. A. Fraser’s treatment of his 
subject is not like Mr. Kipling’s Mr. Seton-Thompson’s or 
Mr. Robert’s, but possesses a peculiar charm of its own. In 
these stories the fox is king; the wolverine is the lieutenant, 
and an able one he is; the bear is a rather good fellow; the 
beaver is highly esteemed, not only as a builder, but as a 
surgeon; and Whiskey Jack, the jay, is herald, newspaper, 
town-crier and general nuisance. The lives of all the forest 
creatures are troubled by a trapper, who has come to live 
among them with a boy, in whose father’s house the moose 
passed some of his youth, and evading and spoiling the traps 
and carrying aid to the boy when he is deserted, are added to 
their daily work. The illustrations by Mr. Arthur Henning 
add greatly to the beauty and interest of the book. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. New York. Price, $2.00.) 


A delightful little hand book is called “Motifs,” and is writ- 
ten by E. Scott O’Connor, with an introduction by Agnes 
Repplier. It is a tiny volume of reflections, subtly conceived, 
but simply expressed, beautifully printed and leather bound. 


Each sentiment gives utterance to a truth or half truth, reveal- 
ing a kindly philosophy and put in a concise and convincing 
form. It is a delightful little book to have upon the library 
table and to catch up in the odd moments, as it is sure to give 
the reader material for thought. (The Century Company. 
New York.) 


A beautiful gift book for any time of year is Edmund 
H. Garrett’s “Pilgrim Shore,” quaintly illustrated by himself. 
The book does for the South Shore what his charming and 
popular volume, “Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast,” 
did for the North Shore of New England. His descriptions 
and illustrations begin at Dorchester and picture and treat 
for the whole Massachusetts coast as far as Plymouth. The 
book contains a colored frontispiece, numerous full-page 
plates, and illustrations in the text from pen and ink drawings 
by the author. It is a distinct addition to the fast-increasing 
list of Colonial literature. (Little, Brown & Co. Boston. 
Price, $2.00.) 


The sayings and doings of the Pepper family have long 
been matters of importance to all families where children 
dwell, and in the last volume, “Adventures of Joel Pepper,” 
we have a story that finds many readers. Joel’s “adventures” 
are chiefly in the line of experimenting as to the height from 
which a small boy may fall without “flying into fragments 
airy,” but he varies them with such light interludes as nearly 
burning the house down and taking scores of crickets to bed, 
so that the lives of his brothers and sisters have plenty oi 
spice. Those who have followed the Pepper fortunes up to 
date must have this book, and those who haven’t should get 
all the Pepper books. (Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston.) 


“IT Go a-Marketing” is a title perfectly familiar to all read- 
ers of the Boston Transcript, for under this heading “Henri- 
ette” (Miss Henrietta Sowle) has for several years been con- 
tributing a seris of articles that have been helpful and sug- 
gestive to those who are interested in dainty and palatable 
dishes. Her book is not a cook-book in the ordinary sense, 
but aims to give novel and delicious ways of serving the many 
good things which may be found each month in the year by 
those who go a-marketing.” The author frankly claims that 
the mission of her book is supplementary and is meant “for 
those dark and dreary days when the housekeepeer wants 
something good, but cannot say what.” There are chapters 
of seasonable suggestions and dainty ways of doing things 
for every month in the year, and the book is printed and 
made up in such an attractive way that it is a pleasure to 
own it. (Little, Brown & Co. Boston. Price, $1.50.) 
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CLUB WOMEN 


OF NEW ENGLAND. 


I am positive that price, quality and style considered 
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“The Half Hearted” is a well told story, by John Buchan, 
of life in the Scottish lowlands and England, and later on of 
India and the military life there. It is a story for men to like 
rather than women, however, for while the literary style is ex- 
cellent, and the character delineation good, there is too much 
of a Kiplingish description of barracks-life to suit the average 
feminine taste. The author shows his evident familiarity with 
both countries and a love for India exceeding Kipling’s own. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


“Eleanor” is said by many readers to be Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward’s masterpiece; although most people would be content 
to rank it along with “Marcella” and “Robert Elsmere.” The 
story tells us how a delicate woman, no longer in her first 
youth, sets all her intelligence and high-bred charm to slave 
in the service of a wayward man of genius; how her tact and 
sympathy enables him to do his work; how he breaks her 
heart by falling in love with a fresher and more resisting 
woman and abandoning the great work in which she was his 
assistant; how she determines to separate the two, and does 
so for a while, through the magnanimity of her reluctant rival; 
how she repents her of the evil, reunites the lovers and passes 
out of life restored to the moral height whence a single selfish 
impulse had lowered her. And yet the book is much more 
than this. It is a study of life, of conditions, of national traits, 
of individuals; and all this is done as only Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward can do it, consequently “Eleanor” is one of the few 
contemporary novels that one really must possess. (Harper & 
Brothers. New York. Price, $1.50.) 


“Mountain Playmates” is a charming book—half story and 
half essay. The “playmates” found their home and play- 
_ ground on an abandoned farm on a hilltop near Mount Choco- 
rua, in New Hampshire. They “reclaimed” the land with 
skill, energy, and patience, made the house habitable, and the 
farm partially profitable. Then, following the Roycroft ex- 
ample, they took unto themselves other playmates and en- 
gaged in an industry which they developed into an art, giving 
remunerative and satisfying employment to many industrious 
women of the region. The book has a genial philosophy and a 
bright humor, it describes a beautiful country, and it narrates 
a story which carries one back to the work-spirit of William 
Morris, and also reminds one of “Fra Elbertus” and East 
Aurora. It is a story of actual accomplishment, as those who 
own an “Abenaki” rug well know. (Hougton, Mifflin & Co. 
Boston. Price, $1.50.) 


“Quincy Adams Sawyer” is one of the books which natu- 
rally follow “David Harum,” which, naturally enough, has 
created an “appetite for more.” It is a faithful and interesting 
picture of New England country life, given by Charles Felton 
Pidgin. The strength of character, the shrewd’ wit, the honest 
industry of the people are shown in all their work and amuse- 
ments. The leading characters are young people, and the 
neighborhood courtings and merry-makings are reported in 
irresistibly lifelike manner. The narrative is homely and 
rugged, but it reflects the local interests, the motives and ac- 
tions, the joys and sorrows of New England country people 
with startling reality. Perhaps no author has shown more 
clearly and naturally the innate wit and humor that seasons 
the Yankeee’s round of daily toil, all of which is portrayed 
with great faithfulness to nature and to local dialect. (C. M. 
Ciark Publishing Co. Boston. Price, $1.50.) 
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“The Isle of Unrest,” by Henry Seton Merriman, is a very 


pleasant and interesting book. The hero and heroine, going . 


to Corsica to live on their estates, find themselves the tradi- 
tional heads of warring factions and have some difficulty in es- 
caping without stabbing one another. This is partly the result 
of plots made by a gentleman desirous of buying the estates of 
both. All the characters enter into the Franco-Prussian con- 
test, leaving the island feuds to settle themselves, and the end 
is happy. The author seems to be of the opinion that Corsica 
is now in much the same condition as existed before the iron 
hand of the Emperor was laid upon its wicked habits. He 
presents his principal personages as embodiments of the Cor- 
sican character as it has endured through all times and 
changes, fiery, brave and tenacious. Valuable as a study of 
Corsican life of today. (Dodd, Mead & Co. New York 


City. Price, $1.50.) 


“Robert Orange,” by John Oliver Hobbes, is a story of 
London life, and differs from many love-tales in its methods. 
Although the book is a sequel to “The School of Saints,” it 
may be read very well as a single production, and will produce 
an abiding impression on any thoughtful mind. “Robert 
Orange” is conspicuously bright, political, witty, philosophi- 
cal and shrewd; it is an artistic collection of charact~« ° studies, 
nearly all of individual and original type. It has action also; 
in it many love stories run their troubled course simultane- 
ously, and contrary to the usual plan, the book begins with 
several engagements, none of which actually result in mar- 
riage. (Frederic Stokes Co. New York. Price, $1.50.) 


The Century Magazine is now running two of the best 
serials before the American public. “The Helmet of Navarre” 
is by all odds the best piece of historical fiction ever produced 
by an American, while Hamlin Garland’s “Her Mountain 
Lover” is a strong piece of writing, giving us a living picture 
of the West of today. 


The Living Age for 1901. During the fifty-seven years of 
its existence this sterling weekly magazine has steadily main- 
tained its high standard. It is a thoroughly satisfactory com- 
pilation of the most valuable literature of the day, and as such 
is unrivalled. As periodicals of all sorts continue to multiply, 
this magazine continues to increase in value; and it has become 
a necessity to the American reader. By its aid alone he can, 
with an economy of time, labor and money otherwise imprac- 
ticable, keep well abreast with the literary and scientific prog- 
ress of the age, and with the work of the ablest living writers. 
It is the most comprehensive of magazines, and it is well worth 
the attention of all who are selecting their reading matter for 
the new year. The Living Age Company, Boston, are the 
publishers. 


The “Heart of a Child,” by Josephine Dodge Daskam, 
which opens in the February number of McClure’s Magazine, 
is a story of unusual and profound interest. In it breathes the 
charm of a tenderest sympathy, and that sympathy is inter- 
preted by consummate art. The heart of a child, a heart eager, 
and thrilling, brimming with the vagaries of jostling dreams, 
that heart is laid bare before us, and we gain glimpses of all 
the wonderful life in it. Yet the revelation is made with gen- 
tleness, with fondness such that the author’s analytical skill is 
masked. The story is realistic in the best sense: its theme is 
beautiful, and the beautiful truth is beautifully told. 


Pan-American 
Exposition 


Big Four Route in connection with Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern and NewYork 
Central R. R. offers the finest equipped 

train service at frequent intervals to 

Buffalo from South and West. 


M. E. Ingalls, President. 
Warren J. Lynch, Genl. Pass. Agt. 
W. P. Deppe, A.G. P. A. 
Cincinnati. 


A MAP 


OF THE 


United States 


SIZE 48X34 INCHES 
MOUNTED TO HANC ON THE WALL 


PRICE 15 CENTS 


This map is particularly; interesting and valuable, 
as it shows in colors the different divisions of 
territory in America acquired since the Revolu- 
tion. The original thirteen States, Louisiana 
purchase, the Texas annexation, the Gadsden 
purchase, the cession by Mexico and the north- 
west acquisitions by discovery and settlement. It 
will be sent postage prepaid on receipt of price. 


P. §. EUSTIS, Gen’l Pass’r Agt. C. B. &Q. R.R., CHICAGO 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, LECTURES (901. 


ENGLAND Ports. The lecturer was told the history of the origin of Long- 
fellow’s most popular poems by Longfellow himself. Il. OVER THE 
ANDES, OR New SoutH AMERICA. The lecturer went over the Andes in 
1895 by the Trans-Andean Rallroad. The lecture has been given in Cooper 
Institute, New York, and many times in New England and New York. 
Ill. NEw ENGLAND FIRESIDE TALEs. The lecturer wrote “In Old New 
England,” D. Appleton & Co. IV. Story Writine. The lecturer is the 
author of the “Zigzag 4g oy’ “Story of the Hymns.” and “Creators of 
Liberty” series of books, the last published by D. Appleton & Co. He has 
written stories for Harper’s and for Century, and was for years a manu- 
script reader in the oftice of The Youth’s Companion. Price, the same as 
paid to other lecturers by the same society or club. Address28 WoORCEs- 
TER STREET, BOSTON. 


ADOLPH ROEDER, LECTURE COURSES OR STUDY TALKS written 


I Symbol—Psychology. 
bolism. 


Ill gpychology, 
IV Music and Its Psychological Values. 
For terms and dates address ADOLPH ROEDER, Orange, N. J. 


Crus LEc 

MRS. MARGARET HAMILTON 
Where the 
Fifth Biennial Leaves Us. A Plea for Humor Among Women._ Use 0! 
Money; the Ethicsof Spending. Some Debatable Fords and Friendly 
Bridges for Clubwomen. Women in Journalism. ‘The Necessity for a 
Choice in the Modorr Complexity of Pursuits: the Economy of Reserve 
A Study of the Empress Dowager of China. Special historical subjects on 
application. Address for termsand dates, 351 Jefferson Ay., Brooklyn,N.Y. 
and long 


SRTA. CAROLINA HOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 


dent of Chile, lectures on Typical Life in Chile. The Land of the Incas, 
Social Condition of the Women of Spanish America. Folk-lore of Chili 
and Peru. Keminiscences of the Cuban Summer School, Character Cul- 
ture, Mental Syeaning- n Hour with the Poets of Spanish America. 
Terms: $15 to $25 and expenses. Arrangements may also be made for 
classes in the Sp2nish’Language and Literature. Address7 DuRHAM ST. 
Boston, MAss, 

Barrows, 


CLUB GLASSES IN HOME ECONOMICS, 


editor American Kitchen Magazine, is prepared to make a few engage- 
ments to lead classes in the study of household affairs. Special topics for 
single lectures! this season: PROGRESS IN THE ART OF LIVING; THE 
First Foop oF THE WORLD (MILK AND ITs PrRopucts). For terms and 
dates, address 485 TREMONT StT., Boston. 
RECITALS IN DIALECT, with monologue: 
and unpublished sketches written espe- 


MRS, WALDO RICHARDS, cially for Mrs. Richards by eminent 


authors. Address 55 Vernon STREET, Brooking, Mass. 


MISS E. MARGUERITE LINDLEY, 


Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York. 
Lecturer on Physical Economics and Instructor in Health Study, Physical 
Child Study and Swedish Gymnastics; also in Expert Massage, Medical 
Gymnastics, First Aid to Injured and Home Nursing. 


Woman’s Clubs, Schools, Drawing Room and Home Circles. 
For further particulars apply to above address. 


MISS ANNA CAULFIELD, 


Paris and the Exposition. 
Art at the Exposition. 
Oberammergau—Passion 


Play in 1900. 
Rome— Florence—Venice. reproductions in color of the 
works of Millet, Corot, Rosa 


Bonheur, Bouguereau, Puvis de Chavannes, Cazin, Hebert, Dagnan-Bou- 
veret, Raffaelli, Abbey, Sargent, and Whistler. For terms and dates for 
illustrated lectures on and Travel, address, until Oct. 1, Miss ANNA 
CAULFIELD, 20 AVENUE Rapp, Paris, UnirEp STATES Commission. Af- 
ter Oct. 1, 235 MIcHIGAN Avg., CHICAGO, 


A native 


Miss Anna 


who was appointed Attache 
of the Department of Fine 
Arts of the Paris Exposition 

y Commissioner (General 
Peck, has the finest collec- 
tion of colored slides ever 
to this country 
of the paintings of the 
Louvre, Luxembourg, and 
Grand Palais of the Paris 
Exposition. It is a rare 
treat to see the marvelous 


Instructor in PARLIAMENTARY LAW AND Prac- 

T1CB, refers, among others, by permission to the 

following: Mrs. Elroy M. Avery, ex-State Re- 

t, D. A. R., of Ohio; Miss Clara A. Avery, ex-President Michigan State Federa- 

on of Women’s Clubs, Detroit, Mich.; Eliza M. Mosher, M.D., Professor of Hy- 

giene, Literary Department, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Mrs. E. Y. Com- 

stock, Marion, Ind.; Mrs. . 2 Smith, President Twentieth Century Club, Detroit, 

Mich.; Mrs. M. E. Rawson, President Cleveland Day Nursery and co may geo 

Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Madame P. Mariotte Davis, Purdue University, - 

ette, Ind.; Mrs. Clara P. Bourland, President Woman’s Club, Peoria, Ill.; M. C. 
Williams, M.D., Louisville, Ky. Address 21 BaGigy Ave., Detroit, Micu. 

study courses, also lecture- 


MRS. VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN, 


of the Nineteenth Century; American Poets; Short Story Writers ; The Growth of 
Lyric Poetry ; The Growth of Epic Poetry; The Arthurian Legend; Standard Novel- 
ists ; Studies in Robert ee These courses have been develo from three 

ears of graduate study in Wellesley College and at the University of a. T 
written syllabi will be sent to clubs a work. For further in ormation, 
g1s Untversiry Avenue, Maprison, Wis. 


MRS. FLORENCE HOWE HAL 


the Cornerstone of Good Manners. 3. The Progress of Women in the i9th Century. 
4. The wn oes Philosopher. 5. The Eternal Womanly. 6. Personal Reminiscences 
of Distinguished People. For other subjects and terms, please address Mrs. Florence 
Hows HALL, 910 MApISsSON Avanus, PLAINFIELD, New 

Newspapers; Lite Boston of 


MISS HELEN M. WINSLOW, “Hotton 


Mean; New England Country Life, with dialect readings from Rowland Robinson, 
**David Harum” and original verses. Address 104 ScHoot Street, EGisston 


Squarg, Boston, Mass. 
dustrial World. A Question in Social 


MRS, SALLIE JOY WHITE, 


Note-book. The Modern Newspaper, its Makers and Its Mission. Humorists of 
the Mid-Century. Address AsHcrort, Mass, 


Conducts co dence- 


LECTURES AND TALKS. 
Famous Women I Have 
Met. 2. Christian Courtesy 


Will lecture on: Women and 


Women in the Professional and In- 


Lectures on Literature, ART AND SocroLocy. The 
Novel and the Short Story; Tennyson; Michael An- 


WM. G. WAR § gelo; The Training of the Future Citizen. Kor other 


subjects send for circular, address 28: DarTmMouTH STREET, Boston. 


TALKS ON THE MoperRN Nove tists: 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard 


MRS. MAY ALDEN WAR * Kipling, George Meredith, Hall Caine, 


Thomas Hardy. For terms and dates, address 28: DarTMOUTH STREET, BosTON. 


MRS. FRANK CONOVER. 


Five lecture recitals on the Genius anp 
INFLUENCE OF with a sixth 
evening of 100 Stereopticon pictures. A 


complete picture of 17th century life. Recitations from the comedies, in the — 
a follow each lecture. or circular, etc., address 40: Satam Avenuz, Day- 
Ton, Ox10. 


Is prepared to present Tue as Lirt- 
ERATURE, with Interpretative Readings, 
before Women’s Clubs. 


MISS HELEN M. COL 


Address 146 Bowpvoin Street, Boston. 


Will be pleased to receive the patro of 
resident or visiting Club eaten. 


MISS ROSILLA BUTLER, ih 


Lors In New ENGLAND, 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 


THE STUDENT'S REFERENGE BUREAU, 


the auspices 
of the Chicago Woman’s Club, has for its purpose to meet the needs of students, ma 
speakers and writers, who are either at a distance from libraries or have not the neces- 
sary time to collect data for their work. Data for writing papers — Programs — Bibli- 


raphies — Books purchased — Questions answered — Statistical information, etc. 


Circulars sent on application. Address STUDENTS’ REFERENCE BUREAU 
CHCAGO? WomAN’s, CLUB,!203] MICHIGAN AVENUE,LCHICAGO, ILL 
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DIRECTORY OF CLUB LECTURERS, 


Continued. 
§@ Musical Lectures, illustrated with 
vocal and instrumental music. Sub- 
jects: “ The Songs and Legends of 


the Sea ;” “ The Old Scottish Music;” “Seven Centuries of English Song ;” 
“The Story of German Music;” “Shakespeare in Music;” “The History 
of Our National Music.” etc., etc. Address all applications care of NEw 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY, BOSTON 


Just returned from Paris, announces her illus- 

‘ trated TALKs ON L’AIGLON. Word pictures of 

J Street Gamins, with tableaux vivants. Scenes 

from the Life of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette, with illustrations. 


Address Room 750 Tremont Building, Boston. 
on Foods and Cookery for clubs 


MISS EMILY M. GOLLING 


CoLuInG is Principal of Cooking School and Lecturer on Domestic Science 
at the oy 7 pc and Maryland Chatauquas. Address CENTRAL AVE., 
IL UITY, 


Is prepared to give talks 

upon THE KINDERGAR- 

TEN SYSTEM; yiz., Kin- 

deegarten Discipline a Factor in Citizenship; The Individual Self-Control 
of the Child, Character-Building in the Kindergarten ; The Knowledge of 


the Kindergarten System a Basis for Life-Work, etc. Practic_. suggestions 
to mothers. Terms on application, 


Froebel School and Kindergarten Normal Classes. 


‘Two years’ course. Special class for those with special ability. Number 
limited. Post-graduate work. Miss COOLIDGE Rust, 1069 Boyl- 
ston street, Boston, and Day Building, 306 Main street, Worcester, Mass. 


THE HOME-GOING OF THE CUBAN TEACHERS 


Mrs. MAry HatcH WILLARD, President of the Metropolitan Trained 
Nurses Club, N. Y. City, returned to Cuba with the teachers who visited 
Harvard College during the summer of 1900, which afforded her a rare op- 
portunity of studying the customs of the people, and visiting the institu- 
tions of the island; of interest to colleges, schools, clubs, and drawing- 
room audiences. The lecture has also been arranged for the instruction 


Gives Demonstration Lectures 


and entertainment of children. The Stereopticon slides, arranged from — 


snap-shots taken by Mrs. Willard, illustrate many new features of life in 


Cuba. 
MRS. MARY HATCH WILLARD, 
Telephone 1974’38. 15 West 42d Street, New York City. 


Citerary and /T\usical Galent 


THACHERS’ AGHINCY, 


MISS SARAH E. THRESHER, 
132 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Hours: 9 to |. 


OFFICIAL BADGES 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’S CLUBS 


Price, with hooks for pendant, 55 cents; without 
hooks, 50 cents. 8c additional for postage and registry. 


MRS. CEORCE H. NOYES, 


204 Prospect Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis 


™e Woman’s Manual of Parliamentary Law 


By HARRIETTE R. SHATTUCK. 


4 Single copy 75 cents. Six or more copies 60 cents each. Sent post- 
age 


paid on receipt of price, by 


The Club Woman, 52 Atherton St., Egleston Sq., Boston. 


High-Grade Photographers. 


1446 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


Tracts 


A sample set of suffrage tracts (40 different kinds) sent 

t paid for 10 cents. These include arguments for equal suf- 
rage by Clara Barton, Secretary of the Navy Long, Florence 
Nightingale, Senator Geo. F. Hoar, Francis Willard, Phillips 
Brooks, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Livermore, Whittier, 
Longfellow, Emerson, George William Curtis, Col. T. W. Hig- 
ginson, Abraham Lincoln, and many others. Address 


JOURNAL, 


3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 


Trial subscription to Woman’s Journal, 3 months for 25 
cents. Samplecopies free. 


LIVING 


A WEEKLY /[IAGAZINE OF 


Foreign Periodical Literature. 


Each Weekly Number Contains Sixty-Four Pages, 


In which are given, without abridgment, the most interesting 
and important contributions to the periodicals of Great Britain and 
the Continent. Science, politics, biography, art, travel public 
affairs, literary criticism and al] other departments of know!- 
edge which interest intelligent readers are represented in its pages. 


THE LIVING AGE has ministered for over fifty-six 
years to the wants of a large class of alert and cultivated readers, 
and is today perhaps even more valuable than ever before. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a year postpaid. 
numbers 15 cents each. 


Single 


The Living Age Company, 
P, O. BOX 5200. 
13 1-2 Bromfield St., Boston, [lass, 
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